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NEW ENGLAND 
MuUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, 


BOSTON, MASS., 





Refers to the following copy of its sworn statement to the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, 


as the best evidence of the security afforded by its policies and the prosperity of the Company: — 


ASSETS. 


Stocks and Bonds at market value. ° ° ; ‘ ; ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ : ‘ $9,478,111 50 
Loans on Mortgage . ° . ° : ‘ . ; : ‘ ‘ ; ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 2,149,869 68 
Real Estate. ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° 1,295,900 00 
Premium Notes secured “an sollelen worth nti the amount ae ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 1,382,569 45 
Amount of deferred quarterly premiums . ° ° ° ° ; ° 201,119 35 


Outstanding Renewal Premiums upon policies upon which a sialasalian seis sone onli and 


reserved . : : ; ; ; ; ° . : : : ; ° ‘ ‘ ‘ : 170,090 35 
Accrued Interest and Rents . é ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ ; , ‘ é 201,068 g1 
Cash in Banks . ° ‘ : ; ° : ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° . ‘ 138,811 41 
Loans on Collateral ; : : ‘ ° ° ° ° : ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ 113,700 00 


$15,131,240 65 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at 4 per cent in compliance with the statutes of Massachusetts - $12,917,119 03 
Distributions unpaid . : ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ ° ‘ : ° > 187,176 56 
Death losses unpaid . : : ; ‘ ° : ; ° ° ‘ : ‘ 96,755 00 
Matured Endowments unpaid . ; ; : : ; ; ‘ ; : ; 51,028 oo 
—————-_ 19, 252,078 9 
Surplus : ; ‘ ‘ : eee ; ‘ ‘ : . ° ‘ ‘ . - $1,879,162 06 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Report is now ready for distribution. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presmpent. 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Franklin Press: Rand, Avery, & Co,, Bostom : 
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FISTABLISHED 1851. HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


CHARLES A. SWEET & CO,, NEW BOOKS. 


ODD, OR. as ? Ci = Mrs. a - % T. Wurrney, author of “ Leslie Goldthwaite,” 
e Pai artney’s Gir! 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, This new story is bacly eee of oi... Whitney. The rsons, the scenes, the inci- 
. dents, the conversations, the sunlit philosophy, are such as Mrs. Whitney’s admirers delight i in, 


No. 40 STATE STREET, . . . . BOSTON, MASS. |= *MERICA Na mihore,rvng, Logichow, Whiter, Holme, na 


With introduction and notes. $1.25 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE A SATCHEL GUIDE for pe’ Vacation Tourist in Europe. dition for 1880 very 
carefully revised. Maps 
The best single-volume ouie- book covering the ordinary vacation-tour in Europe. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND PHILADELPHIA | THE MANLINESS “es CHRIST. By Tuomas Hucugs, author of “Tom Brown at 


STOCK BOARDS. | Riga ee Pee. a eocké bo rend tt etestoay:” 


| CERTAIN DANGEROUS TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN Lu and other 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, A FULL ASSORTMENT OF Papers. Eight Essays, full of sound sense, a and humanepess. 


| CONFIDENCE. A Novel. By Henry James, JR. 
The book is likely to have a wide popularity.” — easabongh Scélthen. 


CITY, STATE, AND - RAILROAD BONDS, PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. Third Series. By Georck H. Lewes. 8vo. 


$3.00. 
c 2. ” * 
am i 7” - ne . *“A work of the most profound interest.” — Boston Advertiser. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO., BOSTON. 
53.5. P.& CO) 


CHARLES A. SWEET & CO., Boston. 





S. S. P. & CO. 


WE ARE JUST IN RECEIPT OF A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 
HERMETICALLY-SEALED 


CONSISTING OF 


s 

Whole Boned Chicken, Truffied. Boned Chicken. 
Whole Boned Chicken, in Jelly. Boned Turkey. 
Whole Boned Duck, in Jelly. Lunch Ham. 
Whole Boned Duck, Truffied. Lunch Tongue. 
Boneless Cooked Ham. Curried Fowl. 
Rolled Ox Tongue. Curried: Oysters. 
Galantine of Wild Duck, Truffied. Chicken Soup. 
Galantine of Chicken, Truffied. Tomato Soup. 

Truffied Chicken Livers. 


THESE GOODS ARE THE FINEST PACKED IN THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE COMPARATIVELY INEXPENSIVE. 


S. S. PIERCE & CO, - - - Corner Tremont and Court Streets, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








] NCORPORATED 1872. | | pposson's CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


SHOE AND LEATHER INSURANCE CO.| FFINE CARPETS. 


OFFICE, 
ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 


No. 16 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Prices far below the market. Patterns designed with due regard to styles of interior 
Assets, Jan.1, 1880. . . -. «+. «+ «+ «+ $752,328 30 | decorations, 


Sor: 22: 38: ~~ «| JOHN & JAMES Dopson 





525 and 527 Washington Street, Boston. 


INSURES AGAINST FIRE AND MARINE HAZARDS. THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Marine Certificates issued, payable rown, Shipley ‘s Leads 
» Pa a, : » & Co.'s, ’ Giving to their patrons the advantage of their large stock at manufacturers’ prices. 





HENRY B. WHITE, Secretary. JOHN C. ABBOTT, Parsipenr. SAMPLES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 
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BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 
BY EX-PRESIDENT THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D. 


No name has shed a more brilliant lustre over the academic depart- 
ment of Harvard College, during the last thirty-five years, than that of 
Benjamin Peirce, of the class of 1829. He was born at Salem, April 
4, 1809; -was appointed tutor in 1831, University professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy in 1833, Perkins professor of astron- 
omy and mathematics in 1842. Tutor Henry Flynt (1693) is the only 
person ever connected with the College for a longer period. From 
1836 to 1846 he issued a series of text-books on geometry, trigonom- 
etry, algebra, and “ curves, functions and forces.” They were so full 
of novelties that they never be- 
came widely popular, except, per- 
haps, the trigonometry ; but they 
have had a permanent influence 
upon mathematical teaching in | 
this country ; most of their nov- | 
elties have now become common- | 
places in all text-books. The in- 
troduction of infinitesimals or of 
limits into elementary books ; the 
recognition of direction as a fun- 
damental idea; the use of Hass- 
ler’s definition of a sine as an | 
arithmetical quotient, free from | 
entangling alliance with the size | 
of the triangle; the similar de- | 
liverance of the expression of | 
derivative functions and differen- 
tial co-efficients from the super- 
fluous introduction of infinitesi- 
mals; the fearless and avowed 
introduction of new axioms, when 
confinement to Euclid’s made a 
demonstration long and tedious, 
—in one or two of these points 
European writers moved simul- 
taneously with Peirce, but in all 
he was an independent inventor, 
and nearly all are now generally 
adopted. 

All his writings are character- 
ized by singular directness and 
conciseness, and particularly by | py as 
a happy choice of notation, — a 
point of great importance to the 
mathematician, lessening not only his mechanical labor in writing, 


but also his intellectual labor in grasping and handling the difficult | 


conceptions of his science. 
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BENJAMIN PEIRCE, PERKINS PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICS. 


| results of his labors upon Saturn’s rings. 


His text-books were also complained of for their condensation, as | 


being therefore obscure ; but under competent teachers their brevity 
was the cause of their superior lucidity. In the Waltham High 
School his books were used for many years, and the graduates at- 
tained thereby a clearer and more useful applicable knowledge of 
mathematics than was given at any other high school in this country ; 
nor did they find any difficulty in mastering even the demonstration of 
Arbogast’s Polynomial Theorem, as presented by Peirce. The latter 
half of the volume on the Integral Calculus, full of marks of a great 
analytical genius, is the only part of all his text-books really too dif- 
ficult for students of average ability. 

Gills Mathematical Miscellany contained many contributions which 
showed in a singular light the Harvard professor’s power. For exam- 
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ple, in the issues for May and November, 1839, he solved, by a system 
of co-ordinates of his own devising, several problems concerning the 
involutes and evolutes of curves, which would probably have proved 
impregnable by any other mode of approach. 

During the year 1842, Professors Peirce and Lovering published a 
“‘ Cambridge Miscellany of Mathematics and Physics,” in which Peirce 
gave an analytical solution of the motion of a top, a criticism of 
Espy’s theory of storms, etc. About the same time he adapted the 
epicycles of Hipparchus to the analytical forms of modern science ; 
and the method was used by Lovering in meteorological discussions 
communicated to the American Academy. 5 

The comet of 1843 gave Professor Peirce the opportunity by a few 
striking lectures in Boston to arouse an interest which led to the 
foundation of the Observatory at Cambridge ; and by his discussions 
of the orbit with Sears C. Walker, he and that remarkable computer 
were brought to mutual acquaintance, and prepared for the still more 
important services to astronomy 
which they rendered after the dis- 
covery of Neptune. This planet 
was discovered in September, 
1846, in consequence of the re- 
quest of Leverrier to Galle that 
he should search the zodiac in 
the neighborhood of longitude 
325° for a theoretical cause of 
certain perturbations of Uranus. 
But Peirce showed that the dis- 
covery was a happy accident; not 
that Leverrier’s calculations had 
not been exact, and wonderfully 
laborious, and deserving of the 
highest honor ; but because there 
were, in fact, two very different 
solutions of the perturbations of 
Uranus possible: Leverrier had 
correctly calculated one, but the 
actual planet in the sky solved 
the other; and the actual planet 
and Leverrier’s ideal one lay in 
the same direction from the earth 
only in 1846. Peirce’s labors 
upon this problem, while showing 
him to be the peer of any as- 
tronomer, were in no way direct- 
ed against Leverrier’s fame as a 
mathematician: on the contrary, 
he testified in the strongest man- 
ner that he had examined and 
verified Leverrier’s labors suf- 
ciently to establish their marvel- 
lous accuracy and minuteness, 


From a photograph by Pach. 


as well as their herculean amount. 

A few years later, 1851 to 1855, Peirce published the remarkable 
Professor G. P. Bond had 
seen the ring divide itself and re-unite, and had thereby been led to 
show by computation from Laplace’s formule that the ring could not 
be solid. Upon this Peirce investigated the problem anew, and 
showed that the ring, if fluid, could not be sustained by the planet; 
that satellites could not sustain a solid ring, but that sufficiently large 
and numerous satellites could sustain a fluid ring, and that the actual 
satellites of Saturn are sufficient. 

In 1849 he was appointed consulting astronomer to the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, and rendered efficient service in 
bringing that publication to its condition of honorable authority ; 
particularly in the lunar tables which he furnished, in his treatment 
of Neptune, and various methods of computation. He also assisted 
Professor Bache in the Coast Survey, and was, for many years, of 
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great service in that important national work, before he was himself 
appointed superintendent in 1867. His calculations of the occulta- 
tions of the Pleiades were very laborious and exact, and furnished an 
accurate means of studying the form, both of the earth and her satel- 
lite ; his criterion for rejecting doubtful observations is an ingenious 
and valuable extension of the law of probabilities to its own correc- 
tion ; his detection of the mental error of lurking personal preferences 
for individual digits is a curious specimen-of that acuteness of obser- 
vation which characterizes his own mind. 

He held the office of superintendent of the Coast Survey from 1867 
to 1874. Coming after such able men as Hassler and Bache to an 
office which required not only familiarity with mathematics and phys- 
ics, but also great knowledge of men, and executive ability, he was 
not found wanting, but showed that the theory of the Stoics will some- 
times hold good to-day, —the really great man shows himself great 
by any and every standard. The Coast Survey has, since the year 
1845, steadily advanced in public favor, and its work commands the 
highest respect among all men competent to judge throughout the 
world, as being not only of direct service to the nation, but as making 
constant valuable additions to science. 

Many monographs, bearing the marks of Peirce’s individuality and 
peculiar power, have been read by him before various academies, 
societies, and institutions ; but only the results of most of them have 
ever been furnished for publication. Among these may be mentioned 
an investigation of the forms of stable equilibrium for a fluid in an 
extensible sack floating in another fluid, being an a Jriori embryology. 
Also, the motions of a billiard-ball, an instance in nature of discon- 
tinuity, when the ball leaves its curve, and goes on a tangent ; another, 
the motion of a sling, curious from the immense variety of forms 
comprised under exceedingly simple uniform conditions. 

In 1857 he published a volume summing up the most valuable and 
most brilliant results of analytical mechanics, interspersing them with 
original results of his own labor. A year or two later an American 
student in Germany asked one of the most eminent professors there, 
what books he would recommend on analytical mechanics: the answer 
was instantaneous, “ There is nothing fresher and nothing more valu- 
able than your own Peirce’s recent quarto.” In this volume occurs a 
singular instance of a characteristic which I have already mentioned. 
Peirce assumes as self-evident that a line which is wholly contained 
upon a limited surface, but which has neither beginning nor end on 
that surface, must be a curve re-entering upon itself. By means of 
this hyper-Euclidean axiom he reduces a demonstration which would 
otherwise occupy half a dozen pages to a dozen lines. 

In 1870, through the “labors of love” of persons engaged ‘on the 
Coast Survey, an edition of a hundred lithographed copies was pub- 
lished, of certain communications to the “ National Academy” upon 
“Linear Associative Algebra.” In 1852 Hamilton of Dublin had 
published his wonderful volume on Quaternions; and this had been 
followed by various other attempts to create an algebra more useful in 
geometrical and physical research than the co-ordinates of Descartes. 
Ordinary algebra deals only with quantitative relations, and the object 
of the Arithmetic of Lines, and of Cartesian co-ordinates, had been 
to reduce distances and directions to a comparison of quantity. 
But Hamilton introduced quality also; and his algebra employed the 
dimensions of space, unchanged and essentially diverse, in computa- 
tion. His imitators and followers had not succeeded in improving, or 
in really adding to, his methods. But Peirce, in these communications 
to the Academy, attacks the problem, according to his wont, with 
astonishing breadth of view, and boldness of plan. He begins with a 
definition of mathematics, shows the variety of processes included in 
his definition, passes then to its symbols, shows the nature of qualita- 
tive and of quantitative algebras, and of those which combine the 
two, and says he will investigate the general subject of algebra. 
First, he limits himself in this volume to algebras handling less than 
seven distinct qualities ; that is, not exceeding six. The notation is 
then discussed, and the necessary enlargements ‘and modifications of 
the algebraic signs and symbols are clearly defined. The distributive 
and associative principles in multiplication are adopted, but not the 
commutative: and he confines himself to linear algebras; that is, to 
those in which every expression is reducible to an algebraic sum of 


terms each expressive of a single quality. After a full discussion of 
the general results which must be found in all algebras under these 
conditions, he begins with single algebras, then double, then triple, and 
so on up to sextuple, making nearly a hundred algebras which he shows 
to be possible, and of which he gives the great features. There are 
almost no comments upon them ; and it is only by a patient examina- 
tion for himself that the reader discovers, that, of all these numerous 
algebras, only three have ever been heard of before. First, of the two 
single algebras we have one, which is the common algebra, including 
its simpler form of arithmetic. Secondly, of the three double alge- 
bras we have one, viz., the Calculus of Leibnitz and Newton. Thirdly, 
of over twenty quadruple algebras, only one has been used, the 
Quaternions of Hamilton. Such is a brief abstract of this book of 
marvellous prophecy. The most noteworthy things which he has done 
since its publication are a Course of Lowell lectures, given about a 
year ago, on “ Ideality in Science,” and a series of communications 
to the American Academy, which, it is understood, is still to be con- 
tinued. In the Lowell lectures he embodies many of his views on 
philosophy and religion which are peculiarly dear to him, and are 
always listened to with profound interest, even by those of less reli- 
gious nature. In the communications to the Academy he is discuss- 
ing, with all his wonted power, questions of cosmical physics, and 
particularly theories concerning the source and supply of the sun’s 
heat. 

While Professor Peirce has the tenacity of grasp, and power of 
endurance, which enable him to make the most intricate and tedious 
numerical computations, he is still more distinguished by intensity 
and fervor of action in every part of his nature, an enthusiasm for 
whatever is noble and beautiful in the world or in art, in fiction or 
real life; an exalted moral strength and purity; a glowing imagination 
which soars into the seventh heavens; an insight and a keenness of 
external observation which makes the atom as grand to him as a 
planet ; a depth of reverence which exalts him while he abases him- 
self. 


THE BEQUEST OF DR. MARTYN PAINE. 


On the evening of Sunday, March 9, 1851, Robert Troup Paine, a 
member of the senior class, was found lying dead on the sofa in his 
room, 14 Holworthy Hall. A book had fallen from his hand, and near 
him were a bottle of ether, some morphine, and part of a bottle of 
champagne. His chum had left him in good health and spirits on the 
previous morning, and there was no conceivable motive for suicide ; 
but he had undoubtedly killed himself. He was the only child of his 
parents, and the object of their tender solicitude, admiration, and love. 
The parents at once set about preparing an elaborate memoir of their 
son; but ten months later the mother died, leaving the father — Dr. 
Martyn Paine of New York, a graduate of the College in 1813, and a 
physician, author, and professor of medicine — to complete and issue 
the memoir. This memoir, a costly book of more than five hundred 
pages, was given to all persons who had known its subject, and was 
also placed in all the principal libraries of the country. It contains, 
besides an account of his sickly infancy and feeble childhood, many 
essays written by the youth at school and college, affectionate letters 
to and from his parents, and letters about him from his teachers, 
classmates, and other friends. The stranger who glances over it will 
probably conclude that Robert Troup Paine was an affectionate, 
eccentric, and serious-minded youth, of good parts, with a rather pre- 
cocious faculty of expression, but of unsound body. To his parents 
he was an extraordinary moral and intellectual phenomenon, without 
fault or blemish. . 

To commemorate this son, to manifest the parental love which he 
bore him, and the admiration and respect which he felt for his charac- 
ter, became the prime object of the father’s life. In 1853 Dr. Paine 
executed a will which differed only in its details from the will which 
was proved at his death, —so soon after the death of his son and wife 
had he determined upon the main features of the bequest which we 
are now to describe. His last will, entirely written in his own hand, 
was dated April 28, 1864, and had but two short and unimportant 
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codicils, one added in 1871, and the other in 1877. He lived to the 
great age of eighty-three years; retired from the world, solitary, 
penurious, busy in authorship, not altogether successful in the care of 
his property, but wholly bent upon consecrating every thing of which 
he should die possessed to the memory of his beloved son, by con- 
necting his name with the advancement of great public interests. 
If self-denial and self-abnegation can give the possessor of prop- 
erty a clear right to dispose of it as he pleases, Dr. Paine had ac- 
quired that right. As he says in his will, “The property which I 
possess has been earned by my own hard and unremitting labors, and 
therefore through the sacrifice of many comforts, and most of the 
common recreations of society, during a professional life of nearly 
half a century.” 

Dr. Paine died on the roth of November, 1877; and by his will left 
all his real and personal estate, with the exception of a few small 
legacies and gifts, to the President and Fellows of Harvard College 
for certain uses which he elaborately described. The personal prop- 
erty, amounting to twenty-four thousand dollars, has been received by 
the College; but the real estate was lost to the trust which Dr. Paine 
desired to create, through his ignorance of a statute of the State of 
New York which declares that no devise of real estate to a corpora- 
tion shall be valid, unless such corporation be expressly authorized by 
its charter, given by the State of New York, or by a New York stat- 
ute, to take by devise. The result of the litigation on the will was 
that the gift of the personalty to Harvard College was valid, but that 
as to his real estate the testator died intestate. 

The first instructions of the will to the President and Fellows are 
that no part of the property is to be applied to any of the uses of the 
will until the annual income shall amount to eight thousand dollars. 
From thirty-five to fifty years must therefore elapse before the be- 
quest becomes available ; and the longer time is the more probable 
because the investments are limited to United States stocks, State 
stocks and mortgages, upon all of which the rate of interest is low. 
But, as Dr. Paine remarks in his will, “ were the time to exceed a gen- 
eration, the delay would not affect injuriously the objects of this be- 
quest, which make no distinction among the generations which are to 
come.” 

The three primary objects of the trust are, — 


Sixteen scholarships of $300 apiece . st. . $4,800 a year. 
Prize treatises (a prize of $5,000 every fourth rer) ° 1,500 “ 
Books for the College Library . ° e 800 * 


The balance of $900 a year is devoted to an accumulating fund de- 
signed to insure the perpetual execution of the three primary trusts. 
The scholarships, the prizes, and the books are all to bear the name 
of Robert Troup Paine: the name of his father appears only in con- 
nection with one of the subjects of the prize treatises. There is noth- 
ing peculiar in the dispositions about the scholarships ahd the library 
appropriation, except their length and minuteness; but the arrange- 
ments about prize treatises are novel and interesting. In the first 
place, the prize is a large one, and the treatises are supposed to be 
elaborate and extensive works occupying years in preparation; $1,500 
are to be invested annually for this purpose, and the amount accumu- 
lated in four years is to be used as follows: $5,000 for the quadren- 
nial prize, $1,000 for the compensation of the judges, $500 for the 
President of the College, and the balance, if any, for advertising and 
expenses. The recipient of a prize is required to print at his own 
expense, and put on sale, at least five hundred copies of his treatise. 
One-half of the proceeds of the sale go to the author, and one-half to 
the College to create a fund (not to exceed $15,000), the interest of 
which is to be paid annually to the President. The moiety from sales, 
after the President’s Fund has been provided, is to be used for offer- 
ing occasionally extra prizes upon the same conditions. In case no 
worthy treatise is offered for any prize, that prize is to be offered again 
in addition to the regular series. Thus there is provision for an un- 
broken series of quadrennial prizes of $5,000 each, and also for irreg- 
ular prizes, of the same amount, dependent on certain contingencies. 
The judges are to be paid, and, to compensate the President for the 
trouble which these circumstantial arrangements will give him, he is 
to receive $500 every time a prize is awarded. Moreover, if the trea- 


tises are successful books which command a sale, the President’s 
Fund will become a source of regular income for the President. 

Twelve subjects are specified by Dr. Paine for the first series of 
prize treatises, covering forty-eight years; but after that series has 
been completed, the President and Fellows may substitute other sub- 
jects for those prescribed by the testator, except that the third, fifth, 
sixth, and ninth subjects must always be given out in their order. 

The subjects specified are substantially as follows : — 

1. Ethnic religions and the progress of Protestant Christianity. 

. Commerce as a science and an art. 

. The progress of medicine. 

. The constitution of civil society and the philosophy of legislation. 
. A general work upon inorganic chemistry. 

. A general work upon materia medica and therapeutics, based 
upon Dr. Paine’s work on that subject. 

7. Agriculture as a science and an art. 

8. The sciencé of political economy. 

g. A work upon human physiology. 

1o. A general view of natural philosophy —its progress and influ- 
ence. 

11. The progress of the useful arts. 

12. A retrospective view of the human race — its arts, sciences, and 
laws ; and the changes of population in different countries. 

It will be perceived that these are all subjects of general interest at 
present, upon which elaborate treatises have been published, in this 
century at least, without the stimulus of prizes, much oftener than once 
in forty-eight years. Whether they are subjects of perennial interest, 
or not, only the coming centuries can determine. At any rate, the ex- 
periment to which Dr. Paine devotes one-fifth of his bequest is a 
legitimate one, and the conditions under which it is to be tried are 
ingeniously contrived to promote its success. 

The accumulating fund which Dr. Paine provides is intended to pro- 
tect his bequest against impairment by losses upon investments, a 
decline in the value of money, or expenses of management not other- 
wise provided for. It is not under any circumstances to accumulate 
without check; but when the annual income of the fund reaches 
$2,200, scholarships are to be maintained from this fund, except when 
it is needed for the specific purposes for which it is established. 

Dr. Paine says that his will, written in 1864, was the mature result 
of many years of deliberation. It bears the evidence of much thought 
and of an intense desire to foresee and provide against all the difficul- 
ties which in the course of centuries could attend the execution of his 
trusts. How successful he has been, only time can show. But, if 
such a legacy had been left to the College in 1680, it would now, in all 
probability, be secure, effectual in promoting science and learning at 
the present day, and promising continued usefulness in time to come. 
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REMINISCENCES OF HARVARD SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 
BY HON. HENRY KEMBLE OLIVER.! 


I RESUME my story about the slight hazing scrape of 1814, with 
which I concluded my reminiscences in the- April number of THE 
HARVARD REGISTER : — 

Arriving at the third floor of Hollis, and tapping lightly at.a door, 
we were bid to enter; and entrance disclosed a room, the darkness of 
which was made visible by a single shaded lamp upon the centre of a 
long, cloth-covered table, around which sat an array of scholarly-look- 
ing men in silk gowns and Oxford caps. One, more sedate and sol- 


“emn of visage than the rest, yet urbane and gentle of deportment and 


speech, addressed me somewhat thusly: “ Oliver, — that, I think, is 
your name; is it not?” — “ Yes, sir.” —“ Oliver, the college govern- 
ment, on reviewing the record of your examination after your matricu- 
lation had been announced, regretted to find that errors had accident- 
ally been made, which it will be necessary to correct, both for your 
sake and that of the College. We do not doubt that all will be made 
right, for your general appearance was good; but we must verify the 


1 Henry Kemble Oliver, class of 1818 at both Harvard and Dartmouth Colleges, and now 
mayor of Salem, Mass., an office to which he has been chosen at the last four elections. He is 
in his eightieth year, and is the oldest mayor in the Commonwealth. — Editor. 
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record, and it will be necessary to re-examine you in Greek and Latin. 
Take this Greek Testament, and translate a few verses in the Gospel 
of St. Mark. Make your own selection.” Opening thereto at hazard, 
I read off as directed, quite rapidly and correctly, till stopping me he 
said, “ Why, that is very well indeed. Take now this copy of Virgil, 
and select a passage in the Aineid, where you please, and give the 
translation of a dozen lines.” Opening as directed, I alighted upon a 
familiar spot, and Anglicized it without difficulty. “ Well, well, Oliver, 
that is enough, and wholly satisfactory. Gentlemen professors, those 
of you who are of opinion that Oliver’s matriculation should be con- 
firmed, will please say Aye.” The response seemed to be unanimous ; 
and saying to me, “ It is all right: you may retire ; good-night!” I was 
dismissed. The only thing that I did not quite understand, was what 
sounded like suppressed or smothered laughter coming from the closet 
of the room and from within and beneath the beds thereof. But the 
mystery was solved when I explained the adventure to my more know- 
ing chum, both of us having a jolly laugh over the innocent fraud, and 
both of us enjoying a similar joke in turn, in our own sophomore year. 

An occasional baptism by sprinkling from an upper window or from 
a pail adroitly adjusted during absence from one’s room, so that the 
opening of the door turned said vessel, and so washed the returner; 
the piling of sticks of wood outside the door, the opening whereof 
tumbled said sticks upon one’s head (yet helped out his supply of fuel) ; 
the insertion of a frozen codfish between the sheets of the bed, so that 
you caught a shiver and a fish, both at once, — these, and kindred 
frisky bagatelles, made up the jocose hazing of my day, so far as I 
recall it. 

The method of commons was, as is detailed in Professor Peabody’s 
article in the February issue of THE HARVARD REGISTER. But in my 
day —and I do not know when the practice was discontinued —some 
of the members of College paid the expense of their own board by act- 
ing as servitors to the severai messes in the dining-rooms in University 
Hall. These servitors, at summons of the first bell preceding each 
meal, repaired to the kitchens in the basement of University Hall, and 
thence conveyed the food to the several tables in the four eating- 
rooms — one for each class—on the floor above, these tables having 
already been laid with the ordinary table-ware. When the tables 
were all ready, the second bell, which Byron calls 


—— the softening, overpowering knell, 
The tocsin of the soul, the dinner-bell, — 


summoned the hungry crowd, and there was a rush from all the 


several Halls towards “Commons Hall.”’ We servitors (I was one) 
were in readiness, each at his assigned table, to perform the ordi- 
nary functions of the craft, and to procure, if called for, whatever 
any student might choose over and above what was on his mess-table. 
These exceptional supplies were called sizings,—a word imported 
from the English universities, and designating something in addition 
to a student’s daily rations, either of meat, vegetables, or of bread 
and butter, — the latter being usually in shape of a parallelopipedon, 
each side of which was an inch square, not always of the better sort, 
occasionally even bitter, and only fit for batter-butter. Whoever 
desired a sizing wrote his name on a slip of paper, and the kind of 
sizing he desired. The waiter took the slip to the steward in the base- 
ment, who entered the cost upon his book, whence it duly found its 
way to the student’s term-bill. A good deal of this thing was done in 
my time, and whether now, or how lately, discontinued, I know not. 
Now, this business of waiting not only had in it no element of 
abasement, nor produced any feeling of abjectness, but its necessity 
on the part of both those serving and those served generated a sym- 
pathetic feeling on the part of the latter for the former, and. not 
seldom overt and significant manifestations of respect for the courage 
and heroism displayed by such effort at achieving an education. 
Many a time did the carver, as he cut off and laid aside a tidbit of 
meat, proclaim, “That’s for Oliver, and none of you fellows must 
touch it.” I never fared any the worse, — rather realizing that “ it is 
good that a man hope, and quietly wait,” and that “he that waiteth 
shall be honored.” Some of Harvard’s best did thus bring in “ that 
which should be set on the tables,” and did serve and wait thereat. 
In fact, without this aid, and the aid derived from keeping country 
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schools during the winter vacations, —when the “masters boarded 
’round,” or were let out to the lowest bidder for board, — they could 
not have been Harvard’s best, since they could not have been of 
Harvard at all. 

This method of commons at University Hall, — which then had a 
broad piazza along its front, with wide steps leading up at each end, — 
brings to memory a scene which occurred in my freshman year, and 
of which, I believe, the Muse of history has not made record, and 
which could not have happened but for the unwise allotment of the 
several dining-rooms,—the seniors occupying the northern hall, the 
juniors the southern, and those natural-born hostiles, the sophomores 
and freshmen, the two interior and adjacent halls, which were sepa- 
rated by a partition in the centre of which were folding-doors, having 
on each side a circular loop-hole of about four feet in diameter, and 
closed with very thin wood-work. The reverse of this arrangement 
of the classes should have been adopted, so that the last-named irre- 
pressible hotspurs would have had the now cooler-blooded and pas- 
sionless juniors and seniors as intervening restraints. But it was 
otherwise, et hinc ill@ lachryme. On this occasion the several tables 
-were occupied by their messes ; and the onset was only delayed till the 
arrival of the tutors and resident graduates, whose table was upon a 
platform somewhat above the general level, and one of whom usually 
saw to it that the feast was not “bankrupt of due blessing.” While 
thus waiting, the intervening door being open, a freshman at a table 
near by, not having attained his potato, and none remaining, invoked 
a friendly sophomore to supply the needful. Immediate compliance 
followed, and a bouncer came hurtling through the air, and, having 
described its parabolic curve, plunged into a bowl replete with gravy, 
— grava-men causa offensionis,—spattering its unctuous anointment 
over every thing and everybody. With a whoop and a hurrah, and 
some unparadisiacal idioms interjected, the fugitive vegetable was 
returned, and with such accuracy of aim as to perform a similar 
sebaceous function for its original propellers, so that never was seen 
a mortal group so thoroughly greased with an oleaginous chrism of 
drizzly drip. Then came the tug of war, in which the two full hosts 
engaged, seizing on every thing within reach, hurled from room to 
room the spread of every table,—flesh, vegetable, and cereal, with 
plates, spoons, and every thing of that sort, not withholding even 
perilous knives and forks, — till the tables were denuded, and the two 
floors strewed with their broken contents. 

It was all done in the twinkling of an eye, and was full of danger; 
yet no one was seriously hurt. Believing with honest Jack Falstaff, 
that “discretion is the better part of valor,” that a “living coward 
may be more useful than a dead hero,” and that, as said Nick Udall, 


in 1542,— 
: “ The same man that rinneth awaie, 
May again fight anither daie,’’ — 


and with the discreet example of Horace, who frankly thus owned 


up, — 
: ‘¢ Tecum Philippas, et celerem fugam 


Sensi, relicta non bene parmulé,”” — 


many of the small and timid fry sought parietal protection in the 
nearest entry, and were safe from the shower of grub and crockery- 
ware. 

The arrival of the upper table officials ended the spurt, and an un- 
seemly and foolish spurt it was. These gentlemen gazed with unas- 
sumed bewilderment at the anomalous hodge-podge and jumbled mess 
that littered the floors ; but, soon teking in the situation, they uttered 
the usual grace over their own food, and ate it, —all the rest being past 
praying for. My memory fails me as to any action in the matter by 
the College authorities. In fact, it must have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to have identified the initial culprits, and decimation might 
have made matters worse. ; 

Allusion may here be made to two organizations now among the by- 
gones of Harvard. These were the Engine Company and the Har- 
vard Washington Corps. The former consisted of about fifty persons 
from the two upper classes. Their functions were those of the ordi- 
nary firemen of the old-fashioned tub-engines, with their brakes and 
buckets and hose, all to be utilized in case of fire in any of the Col- 
lege halls, yet not forbidden to aid in any emergency of fire in the 
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near vicinity. Their “tub” was one of the old air-chamber con- 
struction; and the company had its fire-wards, hosemen, pipeman 
(sometimes yclept chief squirter), and a chaplain, —this last always 
on parade-days in sacerdotal costume of the antique pattern, and doubt- 
less a valuable official in such a parish. They turned out for drill 
once a month, clad in garbs infinitely varied and droll. Filling their 
machine at the old pumps in the College yard, they started on the 
normal fireman’s trot, made the tour of the buildings, with occasional 
stops for exercising at the brakes, paying especial attention to any 
rooms the windows of which might have been left open, or occupied 
by curious and admiring faces. The company was disbanded very 
many years ago; one alleged cause being that it did not rigidly confine 
its operations within normal, aqueous limitations, and that at its 
annual festal occasions Bacchus, rather than Neptune, ruled the feast. 
The other organization, as its name indicates, was military, and 
comprised a roll of some eighty members, volunteering for the pur- 
pose of exercise and drill. My memory recalls it as an admirably 
disciplined body of men, encouraged by the College government and 
by the State, the latter lending arms and equipments. The sketch 
of the company as given in the March HARVARD REGISTER by 
Henry Winthrop Sargent (1830), an ex-commander, would apply 
equally well for my day. I think one of its commanders was Col. 
James W. Sever (1817), afterwards commander of the Boston Cadets, 
and whose name will always be remembered as the founder of Sever 
Hall. Some years later it was commanded by Col. George Peabody 
(1823), of Salem. I myself was not a member, my Liliputism pre- 
venting, though from my irrepressible musical bent, I think I could 


— “have beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat.” 


Its motto was, Zam Marti quam Mercurio. That of the Engine 
Company might appropriately have been, Zam Baccho quam Neptuno. 

The corps died out during the College rebellion of 1834, when 
matters at Harvard were in a state of row, riot, and general rumpus, 
after the adjustment of which it was not regenerated, all its parapher- 
nalia of war having been returned to the State. I recall a rebellion in 
the summer of 1815, growing out-of the withholding of the holiday 
usually conceded to the three classes remaining at College after the 
senior class had closed its work and its members had retired to their 
several homes to prepare their Commencement parts. On this occa- 
sion the remaining classes were ordered to appear as usual at their 
recitation-rooms, The innovation, as sudden as it was repulsive, was 
almost universally resisted; the students quietly ignoring the order, 
and filing from chapel to their rooms. This classical strike, quite 
like all other strikes, proved to be boomerangish, the strikers suffer- 
ing more than the stricken. 

I recall also some other associations of the day, whether now liv- 
ing, I know not. There was the Hasty Pudding Club, so called from 
the alleged fact that that farinaceous food formed a part of the 
provender at its suppers. There was also the Navy Club, which 
every summer, arrayed in Jack-Tar costume, and having the needful 
“robur et @s triplex circa pectus,” dared the perils of the vasty deep, 


whence 
Sporting, for a day or two, upon the ocean briny, 
They brought an ancient, fish-like smell, and not a little winy. 


Some of these fancy associations were not over-rigorous in their ob- 
servance of the laws of temperance, such remissness leading to the 
not unnatural nor unmerited terminus of their existence. There 
were other societies, with higher aims, united for literary work, ad- 
vance, and mutual encouragement and aid in the real objects of Col- 
lege life. The ® B. K. was then in vigorous and healthful life, 
taking into its fold, as ever since, the best scholars of each class, and 
adopting also, as honorary members, those who in after alumnal life 
achieved a reputable name as scholars. Long may it live and prosper ! 
I have also noticed that within a few years the Greek alphabet has 
been largely coerced to supply letters nuncupatory of associations of 
varied purposes, the letters so employed doubtless suggesting to 
members what the several objects of the clubs may be. 

And now, before closing this batch of reminiscences, let me blame 
my right eye (my left is blind) for not detecting in my former contribu- 


tion the gross error of “ovum ovo similior,” which should have read 
“ovum ovo similius,” as ovum is neuter usgue ad “hatch,” when its 
cockdom or hendom is made manifest, so far as chickdom or chick- 
down will -permit. My next contribution, somewhat shorter than 
either of the former, will conclude these reminiscences, which I trust 
are affording my readers, especially the older graduates, some of the 
pleasure which the recollection of my college days affords me. 


THE HARVARD “ ANNEX.” 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


HEINRICH HEINE says in his “ Reisebilder ” that the young men of 
the present day are very severely taxed. They have so much to keep 
in their heads, he says, — whist, politics, genealogies, the liturgy, the 
science of carving, and all sorts of things, —that it is no wonder if 
they neglect their mathematics and history. Observing these and 
other drawbacks in respect to the young men at Harvard College, it 
has long seemed desirable that some share of their unemployed privi- 
leges should fall to their sisters. When the institution pays out some 
$25,000 annually, in scholarships, to induce young men to come and 
be taught, could not some opening be made for young women who 
would come for nothing? This question was long pondered by many 
minds. There were obstacles — which, if not insurmountable, at least 
seemed insurmountable to the proper authorities — in the way of the 
direct admission of women to the undergraduate department. It 
turned out, however, that a plan of “private collegiate instruction ” 
was practicable, which should secure to women some, at least, of the 
advantages of the regular course. 

There was no absolute novelty in the mere instruction of women by 
Harvard professors: this has existed in Cambridge ever since I can 
remember. My own elder sisters, more than thirty years ago, belonged 
to classes taught in geometry by Professor Peirce, and in Italian by 
Dr. Bachi. Atalater period Professors Agassiz and Felton established 
their school for girls, but this was not and could not be coilegiate 
instruction. The systematic organization of such instruction, with 
examinations identical with those of the young men, with the same 
instructors, and with courses precisely parallel, is the step now taken 
by the “ Annex.” 

Looking at this from the point of view of a co-educationist, and being 
therefore quite ready to criticise it if needful, I am yet bound to speak 
of the whole enterprise with the heartiest respect. For one, I never 
could look with entire sympathy upon the “ Harvard examinations for 
women.” However valuable such examinations may have been in 
England, with the prestige of Oxford and Cambridge behind them, 
they never seemed to hold at all the same place in America, where 
there were already colleges offering not merely a fair standard of 
examinations, but also the instruction that preceded. But it is a merit 
of the “ Annex” that it gives to the “ examinations ” themselves a new 
merit: it makes them practically a part of a system, and gives them a 
far more definite raison @étre. 

So far as the new enterprise is itself concerned, it seems to have 
been admirably planned and managed. Under the circumstances, the 
College authorities did the very best thing for it in simply letting it 
alone. So long as the President and Fellows were not prepared to 
accept it as a regular part of the College system, the less they had 
to say about it the better. As I have always understood, they rested 
their acquiescence on this simple ground : that, so long as the salaries 
of the professors were low, they could not be prohibited from taking 
private pupils ; and if they chose that these pupils should be women, 
and that their instruction should be systematized into a cougse parallel 
to the College course, this was nobody’s business but their own. This 
I take to have been the position of the higher College officials ;, but 
as for tue professors themselves, and the ladies who organized the 
course, much more positive praise should be given. 

Some of the professors, no doubt, were glad to have additional pri- 
vate pupils at fair prices ; but there were quite as many who had no 
need or time or strength for such pupils, and who yet entered eagerly 
into the enterprise from the feeling that it was a just and desirable 
thing. At the outset of the new movement I was permitted by 
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the secretary of the committee to look at many of the letters received 
from the professors, giving their views as to the project; and I must 
say that a more generous and manly set of letters I never saw. There 
was in them not a trace of intellectual contempt, or distrust of the 
willingness of young women to do their share in the undertaking ; and 
some, from whom I should least have expected it, expressed the wish 
that the College could dc more, and could afford to women official as 
well as unofficial instruction. Their whole attitude seemed very dif- 
ferent from that which a body of German professors, for instance, 
would have taken, and did credit not merely to the men themselves, 
but to the intellectual position already won by American women. 

The whole position taken by the ladies of the committee has seemed 
to me also most honorable. So far as I know them, they have not been 
in the slightest degree disturbed by the bugbear of co-education, on 
the one side; nor have they been, on the other, anxious to anticipate 
that issue, and to urge co-education. They have simply done the duty 
that lay nearest to them, and let the rest take its course. They have, 
so far, had enough to Go in the laborious details of perfecting the 
organization, adapting it to the demands of individual pupils, and 
raising the necessary funds to carry iton. The “ Annex” cannot at 
present be called, in any full sense, a co-educative institution ; yet it 
secures some of the most important results of such institutions in 
giving to both sexes the same teachers and the same examinations, 
and in bringing them to dwell side by side in the same collegiate at- 
mosphere. This does much to secure that mutual self-respect which 
is so important for both young men and young women. And this 
having been accomplished, and so quietly as hardly to have made a 
ripple on the surface, we may safely leave the rest to time. 

When women were first admitted to the recitations and lectures of 
University College, in London, — these being preparatory to the exami- 
nations of London University, — the new-comers were kept in separate 
classes ; but the instructors found it so much more convenient to com- 
bine these classes that one by one fell into the habit of doing it,‘and 
now there are very few courses in which there is any separation what- 
‘ever. It seems to me that it must be so, in the end, at Harvard, if the 
matter is simply let alone. If Professor Peirce, for instance, has a 
class of two young men in quaternions at four P.M. in his own house, 
and a class of two young women in the same pleasing pursuit at the 
same spot at five P.M., it seems to me impossible that he should not 
soon, to save time, combine the two classes, and make a human quater- 
nion out of all four pupils. Such a labor-saving invention would be 
quickly followed, I should think, by the Greek professor and the pro- 
fessor of Early English, and the rest of them, and we should wake 
up, some fine morning, and find that we had co-education at Harvard 
without knowing it. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. 
BY PROFESSOR D. D. SLADE. 


THE science of agriculture has not been behind in the rapid strides 
which have marked the advancement of all sciences during the last 
three decades; and no one who is the least qualified to judge in the 
matter can fail to see the necessity of making every possible provis- 
ion to meet the demands which such progress must create, not only in 
agriculture itself, but in all departments with which it is allied. An 
education, then, in agriculture being granted as indispensable, it is 
evident that such education should be as comprehensive as circum- 
stances will allow. Hence the advantages to be gained by the'con- 
nection of an agricultural school with a university, whereby every 
facility for obtaining knowledge is open to its students. We are well 
aware that this very point has given rise to much controversy in the 
European agricultural schools, some contending that these should be 
entirely separate institutions, while others as firmly maintain that an 
agricultural education should constitute a part of the university 
course. It would be out of place in this connection to enter into 
this controversy. We would merely state, what may have already 
been surmised, that we coincide with the advocates of the latter sys- 
tem as one that is better suited to our general system of education. 

The Bussey Institution enjoys special advantages, for, in addition to 
the courses given at Jamaica Plain, its students in regular standing 


may freely attend any of the courses of instruction in the other de- 
partments of the University. Although its numbers have hitherto 
been small, who will have the temerity to say that the following lines 
from Secretary Flint’s report on the agricultural schools of Europe 
may not in the future be equally applicable to this school? “Many 
a grand enterprise, like many an illustrious man, grows up from small 
beginnings. Schwerz, who may be called the founder of the agri- 
cultural school at Hohenheim, began its.direction towards the close 
of the year 1818, with only eight pupils, six of whom were natives of 
Wiirtemberg and two from abroad. It is now generally admitted, and 
I think with justice, to stand at the head of the institutions for agri- 
cultural education in Europe.” 

It is almost universally conceded at the present time, that a knowl- 
edge of agricultural zodlogy, by which we mean the anatomy and 
physiology of domestic animals, including with these their pathology 
and therapeutics, is essential to the educated practical farmer. That 
this department holds an important place in every agricultural college 
in Europe, whether such college exists as a separate institution, or 
is connected with a university, is fully evident by a glance at their 
curricula. At Hohenheim, for example, we find laid down in the 
regular course of study, the anatomy and physiology of domestic 
animals, general and special zodlogy, microscopical observations, 
veterinary science, including remedies and receipts, pathology and 
therapeutics of domestic animals, aid to animals in giving birth, 
shoeing animals, and veterinary clinical demonstrations. At the 
agricultural college of Poppelsdorf, connected with the university at 
Bonn, the studies include, in addition to the natural history of the 
vertebrata, the anatomy and physiology of domestic animals, their 
diseases and treatment, a knowledge of the external conformation of 
horses, the breeding of horses and cattle, as well as the breeding and 
rearing of smaller domestic animals. At the college at Halle, they 
teach anatomy and physiology of domestic animals, external appear- 
ances of domestic animals, appraisal of horses, therapeutics, practical 
dissection, general zodlogy, comparative anatomy, and general physi- 
ology. There is also a hospital for animals. At the Royal Prussian 
Academy at Proskau, the course in zodlogy comprises general zodl- 
ogy, natural history of domestic animals, practical work in the zod- 
logical and physiological laboratories, veterinary clinics, and practical 
dissections. The university at Géttingen has a regular veterinary 
school in connection with its agricultural department. The agricul- 
tural institute at Jena, an integral part of the university, offers veteri- 
nary science, anatomy and physiology of domestic animals on the 
farm, pathology and therapeutics, chirurgery, shoeing, etc., an infirm- 
ary for sick animals, with a room for operations and the necessary 
instruments. These examples, which might be continued indefinitely, 
will suffice to show the prominence given to the sciences in question. 
In our own country, more or less provision has been made for the 
study of agricultural zodlogy in nearly all the State agricultural col- 
leges. During the first years of the Bussey Institution, it was thought 
advisable to combine within the period of one year, all that was 
deemed essential in these branches to the practical farmer or agricul- 
tural overseer ; and, aithough this course is still pursued with many 
who cannot afford longer time or greater outlay, yet the tendency 
now is to more advanced study, extending over a course of two years, 
and combining practical research. During the past winter much good 
work has been accomplished in the dissecting-room, and great interest 
has been shown by the students in this particular department. Un- 
questionably, in the near future, provision will be made for clinical 
study by the establishment of an infirmary or hospital for sick and 
disabled animals, needing medical or surgical treatment, which can be 
brought there and receive attention for a moderate fee, the cadaver, 
in case of death, becoming the property of the Institution. 

It is not to be expected that the agriculturist should become an 
expert in the veterinary art ; but it is desirable that he should acquire 
that amount of knowledge which will enable him to treat in a rational 
manner the most common diseases of his stock, to know when to call 
in more skilful aid, and at the same time, by his superiority, to exert 
an influence over ignorance and superstition. This requisite amount 
of knowledge is, however, to be gained only by faithful and diligent 
application in the right direction. 









THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 


James ARNOLD, an eminent merchant of New Bedford, whose gar- 
den was one of the first in this country to be arranged in the English 
landscape style, and one of the chief attractions for strangers visiting 
that city, bequeathed, at the time of his death in 1871, a certain por- 
tion of his property to three trustees, George B. Emerson, John 
James Dixwell, and Francis E. Parker, “to be by them applied for the 
promotion of agricultural or horticultural improvements or other phil- 
osophical or philanthropic purposes at their discretion.” After careful 
consideration of the subject, these trustees decided to co-operate with 
Harvard College in establishing, upon the Bussey estate in West Rox- 
bury, owned by the College, a place for the cultivation and study of 
forest-trees, to be called the “ Arnold Arboretum.” The final arrange- 
ments were completed, and the property, valued at about $100,000, was 
transferred to the College, March 29, 1872. 

By the agreement between the trustees of the Arnold bequest and 
the College, the property was to accumulate until its value reached 
$150,000, and certain life estates in the Bussey property expired. 

Charles S. Sargent was at first, June 19, 1872, appointed curator, and 
later, Nov. 4, 1873, director, of the Arboretum, and also of the Botanic 
Garden at Cambridge. The Arboretum and Garden were thus advan- 
tageously kept under one manage- 
ment until Sept. 1, 1879, when 
the funds of the Arboretum had 
reached the value stipulated. 
Then the provisions of the agree- 
ment were carried out by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Sargent as the 
Arnold professor of arboriculture. 

The portion of the Bussey es- 
tate set apart for the Arboretum 
comprises 130 acres, of remarka- Ge TE _ de . 
bly varied topography, and already i Pitts “an 
contains a large number of forest- : 
trees, many of noble proportions ; 
the eminence known as “ Hemlock . 
Hill” being covered by a grove of . Ss 
hemlock-trees, unequalled both in —— 
beauty and situation by any in the 
vicinity of Boston. an 

Although less difficult to es- re deseo ee 
tablish an arboretum in a warmer 
climate, yet the selection of West some momen woven 
Roxbury was the wisest plan, for ee a 
the trees there raised will have q «§--"- AAA ens 
much severer test, and the results 
of the scientific experiments will 
be more valuable. The grounds being inside the corporate limits of 
Boston, render them easy of access to visitors; while the close rela- 
tion to Harvard College, with her libraries and faculty, must always be 
of great advantage. 

The small amount annually expended, and the uncertainty of the 
final arrangement of the grounds, restricted the operations of the 

Arboretum. The work done consisted chiefly in thinning out and 
properly caring for the trees already upon the land, and the raising of 
a nursery stock of seedling trees for future planting and for ex- 
changes. Correspondence was opened with all kindred institutions ; 
and in every country correspondents were found, with whom seeds 
and plants have been exchanged. An important feature of the work 
is the distribution of trees to responsible persons. More than 40,000 
seedling trees, and also herbaceous plants and seeds, have been thus 
distributed. Of these, upwards of 30,000 were sent to various parts 
of this country, and the rest to Europe. The Arboretum has influ- 
enced experiments by private individuals, chiefly in Rhode Island, for 
ascertaining the best species of trees to cultivate, and the best meth- 
ods of cultivation adapted to the exposed Atlantic coast. A promi- 
nent railway corporaxion in Kansas is also making tests upon a suffi- 
ciently large scale to determine the proper trees with which to plant 
and render habitable and productive the treeless regions in the West. 
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PLAN OF THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 


Of the work accomplished by the Arboretum, Professor Sargent, in 
his report to the President of Harvard College in 1878, says : — 

“ By the direct inspiration of the Arboretum, nearly 400,000 trees 
have been planted during the year in various parts of the country ; 
and, through its correspondents in the Rocky Mountains, it has at last 
been possible to procure for cultivators in this country and Europe 
large quantities of seeds of some of the peculiar trees of that region, 
which, although known to be extremely well suited to the climate of 
New England and the northern portions of Europe, have heretofore 
been practically unattainable by American or European planters. 

“If the Arboretum is already beginning to assume some public im- 
portance and to exert a certain influence, it is owing, in a large meas- 
ure, to the cordial assistance I have always received at the hands of 
the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for promoting agriculture. 
Not only have these gentlemen granted me, year after year, large ap- 
propriations of money for the use of the Botanic Garden and Arbore- 
tum, — appropriations which have alone made possible the current 
operations of those establishments, — but they have forwarded also, 
with their influence and generous appropriations, any plans which have 
promised to aid or supplement the work of the Arboretum.” 

In 1878 Frederick Law Olmsted generously offered to prepare a 
plan for the arrangement of the grounds, and $2,000 was subscribed 
by several gentlemen for making 
at once a survey and map of the 
estate. The survey has been fin- 
ished, and the plan will be per- 
fected as soon as certain general 
questions regarding the future of 
the Arboretum are decided. 

A scheme for making the Ar- 
boretum a part of the new system 
of Boston parks is now under 
consideration, and will probably 
be carried out. It provides that 
the driveways be laid out, kept 
in order, and policed by the city, 
and that the Arboretum be put 
under the immediate control. of 
the director. The city would thus 
obtain at a nominal cost a beauti- 
ful park and an instructive mu- 
seum. 

The future work of the Arbo- 
retum is briefly stated in Professor 
Sargént’s letter to the Park Com- 
missioners, printed in their report 
for 1879, from which a few ex- 
tracts are made. He character- 
izes the scheme of the Arboretum : — 

“ First, As a museum of living plants, in which every tree and shrub 
capable of withstanding the climate of Massachusetts is to find its 
appropriate place ; this collection being supplemented by an herbari- 
um, and various special collections, illustrative of trees, their products 
and uses. 

“Second, As a scientific station for investigation into the characters, 
growth, and economic and ornamental properties of trees; into the 
relation of forests to climate and the flow of rivers, and into the best 
methods of forest reproduction and management. 
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“ Third, As a school of forestry and arboriculture, in which special 


students may, when the demand for such instruction is felt, acquire 
the knowledge and training necessary to fit them for the care and in- 
crease of our forests. 

“Fourth, As a local educational establishment, capable, through 
‘ object teaching,’ of very considerable influence in increasing among 
the people of Boston and its neighborhood that knowledge which it 
is the duty of the Arboretum to disseminate. 

“ Should your recommendations be adopted, it is proposed to group 
the trees in their natural sequence along the principal drive. Each 
species, represented if possible by half a dozen specimens, will be 


| planted in immediate connection with its varieties, making with its 
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allies, native and foreign, loose generic groups in which each individ- 
ual will find sufficient space for full development, and through which 
the visitor can freely pass. Each of these groups will rest on the 
main avenue, so that a visitor driving through the Arboretum will be 
able to obtain a general idea of the arborescent vegetation of the North 
Temperate Zone without even leaving his carriage. It is hoped that 
such an arrangement, while. avoiding the stiff and formal lines of the 
conventional botanic garden, will facilitate the comprehensive study of 
the collections, both in their scientific and picturesque aspects. 

“Mr. Olmsted’s plan indicates branch-drives leading to points from 
which extended views may be obtained; and which will carry the 
visitor through a special department of forestry-land, some twenty to 
thirty acres in extent, which is to be devoted to experimental forestry, 
illustrating the best methods of planting and managing New-Eng- 
land woodlands.” 

There is on hand a large collection of trees and shrubs which have 
received the proper nursery treatment, and await only the decision for 
‘the general plan of the grounds, before being planted in their respec- 
tive places. 

A special herbarium, —to supplement the living collection, —for 
reference and study, for the preservation of special forms, and for 
illustrating the varieties of woods and their mechanical uses, was 
found. to be necessary, and accordingly begun. The collection is 
temporarily located at Brookline. 


THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 
STATED MEETING, APRIL 14, 1880. 


Hon. E. R. Hoar, president, in the chair; Rev. Alexander McKen- 
zie, D.D., secretary. The Committee on Elections reported that John 
T. Morse, jun. (1860), received at the last election of overseers the high- 
est number of votes which can be counted in the class whose, term 
expired in 1879, after the votes of the four persons already declared 
members of thisBoard, and that he was legally and duly elected. The 
report was accepted; and John T. Morse, jun., was declared duly and 
legally elected a member of this Board for six years from 1879. The 
vote was taken by yeas and nays, — yeas, twelve; nays, five. 

The Board concurred with the President and Fellows in appointing 
Arthur Percy Cushing (1878), proctor; also in inserting the name of 
the Rev. Elbridge Gerry Cutler, who died in 1846, in the quinquen- 
nial catalogue as a graduate for the year 1834. 

The Committee to visit the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy pre- 
sented the annual report, which was referred in course to the Commit- 
tee on Reports and Resolutions. 

Acommittee of eleven was appointed to visit the Botanic Garden and 
herbarium for the present year, with the same powers and duties as 
the other visiting committees of the Board. The committee was con- 
stituted as follows: Leverett Saltonstall (1844), chairman; Freder- 
ic L. Ames (1854), William Boott, John Cummings, William Gray, 
jun., Augustus Lowell (1850), H. H. Hunnewell, J. Warren Merrill, 
Francis A. Osborne, John C. Phillips (1858), Dr. H. P. Walcott 


(1858). 


THE HARVARD SUMMER COURSES IN SCIENCE. 


BOTANY. 


Courses of lectures upon botany were given by Professor Asa 
Gray, during the early summer of 1871, and were attended by large 
numbers of ladies, many of whom subsequently received systematic 
instruction in the botanical laboratory. In 1872, the laboratory work 
was superintended by Dr. George L. Goodale, and from the following 
year the summer instruction in phanogamic botany has been under 
his charge. Dr. William G. Farlow has conducted three summer 
courses in cryptogamic botany; one at Cambridge in 1877, the others 
at the seaside; and in 1874 and 1878, lectures on cryptogams were 
introduced into the courses of phznogamic botany given at the 
Botanic Garden. For the present year no summer course of instruc- 
tion in cryptogamic botany is offered. 
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The course in phenogamic botany (i.e., the study of flowering 
plants) will be given in the Botanical Laboratory, corner of Garden 
and Linnzan Streets, Cambridge. The greenhouses, garden, botani- 
cal museum, and library of the University afford ample facilities for 
illustrating structural and systematic botany. The larger natural 
orders of plants are represented in the Botanic Garden and con- 
servatories, and the large collections of living plants are accessible 
to students at all times. The laboratory, furnished with requisite 
appliances, including dissecting and compound microscopes, is open 
for instruction five days in the week, from nine o’clock till four. The 
lectures are designed to present, in a familiar way, the more impor- 
tant principles of the botany of flowering plants. The elements of 
morphology, microscopic anatomy, and physiology of plants, will be 
illustrated in the lecture-room by living specimens, by demonstrations, 
and by experiments. 

Laboratory work of two kinds will be provided : — 

I. Beginners will receive personal instruction in the analysis of 
flowers and the determination of genera, proceeding from the less 
difficult to the more perplexing order of plants. Pupils who desire 
to prosecute the study of analysis in successive summer courses 
will be furnished abundant material for dissection, and can have 
access to the students’ herbarium, and the collection of duplicates. 

II. The course of laboratory practice for advanced students com- 
prises demonstrations in microscopic anatomy and development. In 
1879 the special subject for advanced students was the development 
of the embryo in dicotyledonous plants. Every student investigated 
personally the fertilization of a large number of plants, and made 
drawings from fresh microscopic preparations illustrating the differ- 
ent stages of the process. For 1880 the special study for advanced 
pupils will be organogeny, chiefly an examination of the incipient 
organs of the flower with reference to morphology. 


CHEMISTRY. 


The first summer course of instruction in chemistry was given by 
the University in 1873, under the direction of C. E. Munroe. It con- 
sisted of a course of lectures on elementary descriptive chemistry, 
and three or four hours daily laboratory practice. Some instruction 
was given on qualitative analysis. In 1874 the instruction was con- 
fined to the laboratory, and the subjects taught were elementary 
general chemistry, qualitative analysis, quantitative analysis, miner- 
alogy, and crystallography. The first attempt to form classes in the 
different subjects was made in 1875. This course was conducted by 
Charles F. Mabery. A course of general lectures designed to show 
the use of apparatus on the lecture-table, and to present the general 
principles of chemistry, was given ; also lecture-table demonstrations 
before the classes in qualitative and quantitative analysis. A distinct 
course of laboratory instruction, sufficiently comprehensive to occupy 
the whole attention of the student throughout the course, was ar- 
ranged under each subject. This plan has been adhered to in subse- 
quent courses, and it has been attended with marked success: it 
enables students to pursue the study of chemistry, year after year, 
and several persons have taken advantage of the opportunity. The 
results of the instruction have already become apparent in many 
instances. In several schools where no instruction in chemistry was 
given, or at best only a short course of popular lectures, the study has 
been introduced by teachers who have gained their first insight into 
the methods of experimental chemistry during their summer work. 
That they have been successful, is proved by the fact that chemistry 


has become an important part of the course of study in these schools. 


The courses have been attended by about one hundred and sixty 
persons, of both sexes, most of whom were teachers. Further infor- 
mation in regard to the summer course of instruction in chemistry 
may be had of Charles F. Mabery, Cambridge. 


GEOLOGY. 

The first session of the Summer School of Geology was held in 
1875, at the camp of the Kentucky Geological Survey, at Cumberland 
Gap, Ky. This locality, although difficult of access, offered many 
attractions to the student. Within a few miles, on either side of the 
camp, a series of strata from the silurian to the carboniferous could be 
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crossed: many of these were fossiliferous, and all were well shown 
by numerous outcrops. Dynamical geology was represented by the 
folded and faulted strata of that part of the Appalachians. 

In 1876 the school opened at the same place; but after two weeks 
there and in the neighborhood, a trip was made south-east across 
Tennessee to the mountains of North Carolina, distant about one 
hundred miles, a measured section of this length being observed. 
This extended the series of rocks observed down to the archzan, 
and largely increased the variety of mountain structure over that seen 
in the preceding summer. 

In 1877 the school opened in Cambridge, where its field-work was 
much like that planned for the coming summer, 1880. The party 
then went to Greenfield, in the Connecticut Valley, where the Triassic 
sandstones and dikes, and the terraced drift hills, were examined; 
next to Williamstown, in Berkshire region of limestones and hydro- 
mica schists; finally to Catskill on the Hudson, to see the beginnings 
of the Pennsylvania mountains in a set of small folds in the low 
country between the river and the mountain plateau. This summer’s 
work embraced a more varied experience than was given by any other 
session. 

In 1878 and 1879 the 
school was in held 
in Kentucky. In thé 
first of these summers, 
a section was carried == 
from the Mississippi _- 
eastward all across the 
State to Virginia. The 
second was spent in 
Eastern Kentucky and 
South-western Virginia; 
the work being similar =. 
to that in 1875. The ¢ 
five sessions have been 
attended by a total of 
between sixty and sev- 
enty students. 

For the coming sum- 
mer two courses of work . 
in geology are offered. 
To a limited number = 
of advanced students, 
who can give satisfac- 
tory assurance of suf- 
ficient previous study, 
opportunity for practi- « 
cal field-work of various ; 
kinds will be given under 
the general direction of 
Professor N. S. Shaler. No definite time or place is fixed for this 
course: it may include the three summer months. 

For students who have no acquaintance with the subject, or who 
have studied it only indoors, a class in the general elements of ge- 
ology will be held in Cambridge by William M. Davis, beginning 
July 7, and continuing four weeks. This course will consist of lec- 
tures, laboratory and field work, and collateral reading, and will be 
arranged somewhat as follows : — 

Lectures, three times a week: physical geology; the general pro- 
cesses of erosion, transportation, and deposition, in the making of 
stratified rocks; the occurrence of igneous rocks; inferences from 
the general characters of rocks to serve in reconstructing the geogra- 
phy of the past; disturbing forces and mountain making ; historical 
geology in outline, with special reference to North America and its 
continental growth. 

Laboratory work: elementary mineralogy and lithology; study of 
the common minerals and rocks by their naked-eye characters ; geo- 
logical models, designed to illustrate the connection between structure 
and form of mountains of stratified rocks; practice in making such 
models will be given if desired ; study of geological maps, and con- 
struction of sections from them. - 











ELEVATION OF THE HASTY PUDDING BUILDING. 


Field-work in excursions three or four times a week, to the quarries 
in Cambridge, Somerville, and Brighton, and to several points on the 
seashore. The localities include good exposures of a considerable 
variety of crystalline rocks, dikes, slates, conglomerates, glacial phe 
nomena, and seashore conditions. 

Information respecting the courses can be obtained from the in- 
structors, or upon application to A. T. Gibbs, secretary of the College, 
Cambridge. 


GEOLOGICAL COURSES OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


BY PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER. 


THE geological courses of the College and Scientific School are 
now so arranged as to afford a systematic plan of study which may 
occupy a large part of the time of a student for at least four years. 
The elementary or introductory courses consist of a course in physi- 
cal geography (Natural History 1), and another in geology (Natural 
History 4). Persons intending to make a special study of geology are 
advised to take both these courses at the outset of their studies, but 
only that in geology is 
now required of those 
who take the higher 
electives on the subject. 
During the coming year 
the course designated 
as Natural History 4 
will consist in lectures, 
with an accompanying 
text-book, and occasion- 
al excursions to locali- 
» ties of geological in- 
terest in this vicinity. 
Those who take the 
course as a three-hour 
* elective will be required 
to read some of the 
standard geological 
works. The systematic 
field-work will hereafter 
: be taught in connection 

with the advanced elect- 
* ive in geology (Natural 
History 8). This course 
4s Will consist in lectures, 

= field and laboratory 
work, designed to lay 
the basis for a special 
knowledge of theoreti- 
cal and practical geology. Its special aim will be to fit persons who 
pursue it for work in the field, and to give them some knowledge of 
the history of the science. Only those who have passed in Natural 
History 4 can be admitted to this course. 

The graduate courses are arranged to supply the needs of those 
who have taken the undergraduate courses in geology, and are other- 
wise fitted to pursue more special lines of study. They may be opened 
by special vote of the faculty, to those who have done well in the 
undergraduate courses. 

The course in paleontology is designed to give the outlines of the 
history of organic life from the point of view of development in time. 
It will for the next year be open only to those who have toben ele- 
mentary geology and elementary zodlogy. 

The course in historical geology is designed for those who desire to 
make especial acquaintance with the character of life in the sevrael 
geological horizons. It is especially adapted to the needs of those 
who design becoming field-geologists. It can only be taken by those 
who have passed in the last-named course. 

The course in the history of geological opinions is meant for those 
who, having taken the elementary and advanced courses in geology, 
desire to make a special study of the literature of this science. 


Cabot & = Chandler, Architects. 
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The course in graduate field-work is designed to give some guid- 
ance to students who are prepared by preceding courses to undertake 
independent work in the geological fields in this vicinity. The work 
is individual and not in classes. 

In addition to these courses, which are under the direction of 
Professor Shaler and Mr. Davis, Professor Whitney offers two ad- 
vanced courses, one on economic geology, designed especially for 
those who desire to follow the more practical walks of the science, 
and another on dynamical geology, designed also for advanced students 
who intend to make a special study of geology. 

Taken together these courses, nine in number, together with the 
correlated work in other departments, offer a tolerably extended plan 
of study to those who desire to acquire a theoretical or practical 
knowledge of this science. 

Besides these courses the summer school of geology (see page 98 
of this paper), which will hereafter be taught as a two-years’ course, 
offers a scheme of field-study which can be used to shorten the term- 
work required to complete the above-described courses, or to extend 


their range. 


THE HASTY PUDDING CLUB. 


BY CHARLES THEODORE RUSSELL. 


IT is not an easy task to prepare a brief sketch of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, as it was when I was an active member, and more espe- 
cially as compared with what it has now become ; as most of the mat- 
ters from which a comparison must be made were then, and are now, 
supposed to be veiled in profound secrecy to all but the initiated. 
Such a comparison to be complete, or of much interest, must be 
addressed to the members alone, and would involve statements I have 
no right to give to the outside world. 

There are, however, things enough which are open secrets, to show 
that our ancient club in its development has kept quite abreast of the 
genéral enlargement and progress of our a/ma mater, under whose 
maternal toleration, if not care, supported by no small proportion of 
her sons, it has now lived and thrived for close upon a century. 
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FIRST FLOOR OF HASTY PUDDING BUILDING. 


Samuel Longfellow, in his brief but appropriate article in, the 
“Harvard Book,” has left little to be said of its origin or general 
history. “It was founded in 1795 by students, among whom were the 
late Horace Binney, Dr. John C. Warren, Judge D. A. White, and 
Professor Asahel Stearns, all in the class of 1797, —“to cherish the 
feelings of patriotism and fellowship.” It ultimately took its name 
from the provision in its constitution, that two members in alphabeti- 
cal order should provide a pot of hasty-pudding for every meeting. 
In the early days I think this was not only done by, but at the 
expense of, the “Providers.” ‘The element of “sociability and good 
fellowship,” predominant in its institution, has been maintained ever 
since. 

In my day the club had not materially changed from ‘its primitive 
simplicity of purpose, administration, or entertainment. It had its 
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seal and motto, “Seges votis respondit,” “Concordia discors,” but 
it had no habitation. Its meetings were held once a fortnight, at 
the rooms of the members in alphabetical rotation. ‘The rooms 
of the entry in which the meetings were held were levied upon 
for chairs for its accommodation ; and in return the occupants of 
these rooms were invited, when its mysterious services were over, to 
come in and share its simple but ample hospitality. As no careful scru- 
tiny was observed, and the occupants of such rooms on these even- 
ings were liable to have visitors as late even as when “Auld Lang 
Syne” closed the meeting, the members were occasionally not a little 
confounded and overwhelmed by the unexpected numbers of such 
occupants. I remember no instance in which the “ Providers ” proved 
inadequate to the occasion. Had there been, { am quite sure the 
“Court of Equity” would have redressed the grievance, and punished 
the dereliction. 

The initiation, the profound mysteries of which I cannot reveal, was 
less elaborate and intense than, under the constantly rising standard 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF HASTY PUDDING BUILDING. 


of the University in every thing, it has since become. - As we might 
probably have failed under modern examinations, so we should very 
likely have shrunk from modern initiations. Perhaps the develop- 
ments in each have been proportionate. We old members congratu- 
late ourselves, we got safely through both in their more primitive 
and formative state. 

Of course the meetings of those days were small affairs compared 
with the more general ones of to-day. They rarely crowded a single 
room in Hollis or Stoughton. But-they did not lack in spirit, or devo- 
tion to the objective purpose of the society. The “ Alligator” had not 
then appeared. Dramatic exhibitions were far in the future; medals 
and badges a little nearer. No “honoraries” after graduation ever 
attended a meeting; and the seductiveness, in substance and ser- 
vice, of the primal entertainment, was rigidly maintained. Wit and 
fun found their principal expression in “the Court of Equity,” whose 
records are to the public sealed volumes, as are those of a long line of 
secretaries, numbering among them many of the most eminent and 
brilliant of our alumni. Once in each of the three terms which then 
made the college year, we had an oration and poem, delivered in the 
Chapel or in University No.6. On these occasions the President and 
Faculty were-invited and attended ;-and a supper at some hotel, in 
which only the immediate members joined, at a somewhat late hour, 
closed the services. 

It need hardly be added that the Club of those earlier days was little 
more than the protoplasm, much as we esteemed it, of the present 
development, in which it is by no means certain the “honoraries ” do 
not find quite as much pleasure as the “actives,” —a pleasure to 
them greatly enhanced by the associations it recalls, and the relations 
it creates. “Honoraries” have long been treated by “actives” as 
grandparents by loving grandchildren, — as entitled to every gratifica- 
tion, without assuming the slightest responsibility. We are told that 
the enlargement of the Club, with its inviting doors open to all its 
honorary members, and its elaborate efforts for their comfort and 
pleasure, will soon make a considerable expenditure necessary, for 

















new, enlarged, and more accessible rooms. If so, it is evident an 
appeal must be made to these fathers and grandfathers ; and we are 
quite sure the training and associations of the Hasty Pudding Club 
cannot have impaired the traditional and scriptural kindness with 
which such appeals have been wont to be received. If an emergency 
has arisen, we are confident the “ Providers” will be found in due 
alphabetical order, and the “Pot” will be kept full of all that is 
necessary to maintain the Club in the dignity and position demanded 
by the growth of the College, so many of whose children it from time 
to time gathers at its genial meetings, where, more than in a “ Harvard 
Club,” within the old walls, amid the old associations, inspired by the 
old wit and song, college-fellowships are renewed and extended, and 
old and young, “honoraries and actives,” are bound together in a 
common love and loyalty to their a/ma mater. 


As Mr. Russell has suggested above, the Hasty Pudding Club is 
in need of more extensive, better appointed, and more beautiful 
accommodations than it now possesses in the little plain wooden 
building that was originally a barn in which Professor Louis Agassiz 
first began his collections. In fact, the needs are so pressing that 
some members are now discussing the possibility of raising a sum 
sufficient to erect a suitable building. At present, however, no definite 
action has been taken except by the senior class (1880), which has 
pledged twenty-five hundred dollars in case some plan is decided 
upon. A well-known firm of architects — Cabot & Chandler, Boston 
— have submitted sketches for a building. 

The sketches submitted provide for a building which is to comprise 
a theatre, spread-room, club-rooms, and library. The auditorium is to 
have a seating capacity of three hundred people; the stage to meas- 
ure twenty-five feet deep, with a curtain opening twenty-four feet high 
and twenty-eight feet wide. Beneath the auditorium is the spread- 
room, measuring thirty-eight by thirty-nine feet. The Club-rooms to 
occupy the entire front of building over the entrance-hall, and have 
library accommodation for ten thousand volumes. The building to be 
of brick, with stone trimmings. E. C. Cabot, of the firm of Cabot & 
Chandler, who have submitted the sketches from which our illustra- 
tions are made, was the architect of the Boston Theatre, one of the 
very largest theatres in this country; and the firm are now architects 
of the elegant building being erected in Philadelphia, Penn., for the 
Insurance Company of North America. — Editor. 


THE SITE FOR THE NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL BUILDING. 


For several years the Faculty of the Harvard Medical School have 
been looking for a site suitable for a new building, and have recently 
obtained one that well repays the long and patient search. The Cor- 
poration has secured from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts the 
westerly half of the square bounded on the front, or north side, by 
Boylston Street, on the west by Exeter Street, on the east by Dart- 
mouth Street, and on the south by a passage-way of twenty feet. The 
northerly half of this Square has been given by the Commonwealth to 
the city of Boston, as a site for the proposed new public library build- 
ing. The site secured contains about thirty-three thousand square 
feet, and possesses many advantages in situation, ample space, ease 
of access, and abundance of air and light. It is almost opposite the 
new “Old South Church,” and is in vicinity of several of the grand- 
est buildings and most noteworthy institutions in this country, — such 
as the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Boston Society of Natural 
History, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Trinity Church, etc. It is within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Boston and Providence Railroad Depot, the Boston Public Garden, 
the Boston Common, the Young Men’s Christian Union, the Masonic 
Temple, etc. In addition to being close by scientific, educational, and 
other institutions, it is nearly equidistant between the two great hos- 
pitals, — the Boston City and the Massachusetts General. It will be 
Most convenient to the greater part of the medical profession, who in 
the last ten years have largely settled in this vicinity. Among the 
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great advantages of the position will be its immediate proximity to 
the Boston Public Library, — the largest library in the United States. 
This library possesses a very large and valuable medical collection, the 
use of which is limited exclusively to practitioners and students of 
medicine. It will also be near the Boston Medical Library, which 
owns upwards of 9,000 volumes and 6,000 pamphlets, and receives 
regularly 125 periodicals. As the present building on North Grove 
Street will continue to be used, the school will still retain the advan- 
tages to be had by its close proximity to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, with which it has been intimately connected for many years. 

The new site will shortly be more accessible to the College grounds 
at Cambridge than is the present site, for almost unquestionably the 
popular route to Boston will be by way of the proposed bridge over 
the Charles River near the junction of West Chester Park and Bea- 
con Streets. 

It is quite probable that the approaching centennial celebration of 
the founding of the Medical School, in 1882, will take place in the 
new building, which is to be erected in a style in keeping with the sur- 
roundings, and in size and accommodations adequate to meet the 
needs of the constantly increasing classes that avail themselves of 
the great advantages offered to students of medicine at this school. 

No professional department of the University has enjoyed a career 
of more constant growth and prosperity than has the Medical School. 
Founded in 1782, it began courses of instruction at Cambridge, with 
two professors, Drs. John Warren and Benjamin Waterhouse. In a 
few years the lectures were transferred to Boston, nine professors 
were added, and the first building was erected in 1814, on Mason 
Street (building now occupied by the Boston School Committee). In 
1846 the building now occupied on North Grove Street was completed, 
and within two years the building to be erected on Boylston Street 
will probably be occupied. 


A DANGEROUS DOUBLE MEANING. 
BY PROFESSOR G. H. PALMER. 


To the Editor of The Harvard Register. 


Sir, — The April number of THE HARVARD REGISTER contained 
an article taken from the Boston. Daily Advertiser, appealing to the 
public for aid to the Divinity School, on grounds of its unsectarian 
character. As THE REGISTER has on several occasions copied ap- 
provingly remarks of a similar nature, I should like to call attention 
to the damage that may be done to the University as a whole by a 
zeal inexactly expressing itself in behalf of some single department. 
A Harvard man easily praises any thing belonging to Harvard. But 
if he is careless, his praises of one feature of his great a/ma mater 
may easily enfeeble his praises of another and more important. For 
example, the prosperity of the Scientific and Divinity Schools, of the 
Bussey Institution, we all desire. But, should we ask endowment 
because of the “high esteem” in which the instruction of those 
schools is held, anybody might be left uncertain whether we referred 
to an esteem shared by many, or profound in the minds of the rightly 
judging few. And therefore, afterwards, when we should wish to set 
forth the “high esteem” accorded to college instruction, our term 
would be blurred, and would serve our purpose but ill. In the long- 
run an ambiguous word re-acts disadvantageously. 

Now, in the last quarter of a century, Harvard has so changed her 
inherited policy as to have made it possible for her friends to boast 
that she alone among New-England colleges is absolutely unsectarian. 
Many of her most enthusiastic supporters are such on this ground, 
that she is the great protestant against that pernicious tendency in 
American education “which to party gives up what was meant for 
mankind.” A change so great is by no means easy to impress upon a 
community accustomed to regard college study as but an ancilla 
theoloyia. Every Harvard man, therefore, should use the term “ un- 
sectarian education” with especial precision, in the hope that event- 
ually the true distinction between our own practice and that of other 
colleges may be generally apprehended. The colleges at large, as well 
as we, admit students of all sects. In many cases they require from 
their officers of instruction or government no subscription to any form 
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of creed. Our peculiarity is that we not only require none, we regard 
none. Each of our boards of government includes gentlemen of dif- 
ferent sects. In every department of the University, save one, any 
competent person becomes.a teacher, whether he comes, like myself, 
from Andover Theological Seminary, or is connected, like other offi- 
cers, with the Episcopalians, Unitarians, Baptists, or Methodists. 
That is the meaning to be held in mind when we speak of the unsec- 
tarianism of Harvard; and, should that meaning be shaken, it would 
oblige many-of us to resign our posts. 

Besides, however, this meaning of the word “unsectarian,” — our 
distinctive pre-eminence, — there is another signification in which other 
colleges are fond of appropriating the honorable title to themselves ; 
and this unhappily is the sense in which some persons have of late been 
applying it to our Divinity School. Under this usage, all the teachers 
may be of a single ecclesiastical connection, and the institution be stil] 
called unsectarian, —in spirit, that is. I believe the friends of Yale 
consider that college unsectarian. Sometimes, too, in the speaker’s 
mind his own religious body does not constitute a sect, but whatever 
differs from him does. Thus we hear men talk of belonging to the,true 
Church, to the Orthodox believers, to liberal Christianity, and denying 
that they are sectarians. I do not object to the thought underlying any 
of these utterances. To claim an inward temper larger than outward 
affiliations, marks the growing man. Only there should be no ambiguity. 
The different meanings should be clearly seen, and stated. We ought 
not.in one breath to ask aid for the “unsectarian” Divinity School, 
in which for generations only Unitarians have taught, and in the next 
plead the cause of the “unsectarian” College. That leaves the public 
hazy as to what we mean by calling the College unsectarian, and what 
condition of the public mind is less advantageous to us than haziness ? 
Our interest lies in being fully understood. No Divinity School un- 
sectarianism will commend Harvard to the cautious parent ; and there- 
fore by every means it should be impressed upon him, that ours of 
the College is of a different type. Surely in any weakening of ouf dis- 
tinctive boast, the College loses more than the Divinity School gains. 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
G. H. PALMER. 


THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN BRETHREN. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING. 


On the evening of the 11th of December, 1802, was formed “ The 
Saturday Evening Religious Society in Harvard College.” Its founders 
were three members of the class of 1804 and four of the class of 1805. 
The occasion of its establishment was the desire of the Christian stu- 
dents to oppose the French infidelity beginning to pervade the College, 
and also the interest of Professor Eliphalet Pearson in the religious 


character of the College. Its purpose was to promote a “ mutual edifi- 
cation .. + in plain, practical, experimental religion.” Only those 
giving “credible evidence of being hopefully pious” were admitted. 
In September, 1819, was organized “The Wednesday Evening 
Society,” with a design similar to that of the Saturday Evening Society. 
On the sth of June, 1821, the two organizations were united under 
the name of the “Society of Christian Brethren in Harvard Uni- 
versity.” : 

Throughout a period of seventy-eight years the Society has, with 
a few exceptions, met each week of the college term, a fact not true, I 
believe, of any other college society. At times of special religious in- 
terest, as in 1842, it has held daily meetings. - The character of these 
meetings is devotional, not unlike that of the ordinary church prayer- 
meeting. Until 1859 the Society met in the rooms of its members; 
but in that year its growth and prosperity warranted the Corporation 
in granting it the use of No. 12, Graduates’ Hall (College House, 
No. 24). This foom was the Society’s home for twenty years, and in 
February of the current year it moved to the larger and more accessi- 
ble room, No. 18 Stoughton. 

In the history of “ The Christian Brethren,” light and shade are min- 
gled. The years of 1841 and ’42, of 1858 and ’59, were periods of pros- 
perity, and of 1826, 27, and ’28, of apathy. The number of members 
has never exceeded eighty, nor fallen below two, which limit it touched 
in September, 1826. At the present writing it is forty. Its entire 
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membership aggregates six hundred. In its first ten years it had 
fifty members, and, in its last ten, two hundred and thirty-six. The 
number present at each meeting has varied. It has seldom exceeded 
forty, and occasionally has dropped to ten. The average attendance 
since 1860 has been about twenty. 

Several members of the Society have become eminent as clergymen. 
The Rev. Dr. Francis Parkman (1807) the father of the historian, was 
one of its early members. George Ripley (1823) was the fifth of 
fifteen who in 1821 signed several “engagements,” one of which 
was not to “ consider college studies as affording any excuse for non- 
attendance” of the meetings. The late Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams 
(1826), the Rev. Dr. William A. Stearns (1827), late president of 
Amherst College, the Rev. Dr. E. A. Washburn (1838), rector of Cal- 
vary Church, New York, the Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie (1859), of 
Cambridge, Professor E. P. Gould (1861), of the Newton Theological 
School, and Rev. Joseph Cook (1865), have been among its members. 

Graduates of the College, once the members of the Society, have 
cherished their interest in its welfare, and have always, on the solici- 
tation of the active members, been glad to serve it. To other organi- 
zations of a similar character, both in Harvard and in other colleges, 
as the Theological Society of Dartmouth, its relations have been most 
friendly. The neighboring churches, though of course having no 
direct concern with its work, have felt and still feel a deep regard for 
its prosperity. Although it has not been, and beyond a certain limit 
cannot be, a popular society, yet it has constantly commanded the 
respect of a large majority of the students. To the Christian men of 
the College, especially those of evangelical training, its relations have 
been most intimate and helpful. To them it has been a church ; and 
the purpose which a church accomplishes in the community, this 
Society has to a considerable degree accomplished in the College. In 
its new room, with a strong, active membership, it is believed that it 
enters upon a period of larger usefulness. 


NEW BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES. 


The Faith of our Forefathers: an Examination of Archbishop Gibbons's “ Faith 
of our Fathers.” By the Rev. Epwarp J. STEARNS, D.D., Examining 
Chaplain of the Diocese of Easton. Fourth edition, revised. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1880. 12mo, pp. 380. 


A Harvard graduate in the class of 1833, the Rev. Dr. Stearns, now in his 
seventieth year, has recently prepared and published this able and learned 
work in polemic theology, which has been received with so much favor that it 
has already passed to a fourth edition. It. is written in a concise and lucid 
style, with much strength of argument and perspicuity of statement. Its 
pages are also spiced with a quiet humor which imparts a pleasant zest and 
flavor to what would otherwise be a dry and wearisome discussion. Those 
who are interested in the questions now disputed between the Anglican and 
the Papal Catholic Churches will find in this erudite work both entertainment 
and instruction. Francis Bowen. 


William Ellery Channing. A centennial memory. By CHARLES T. Brooks. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1880. 


Mr. Brooks here ‘adds something to what we have heretofore known of 
Channing, particularly of his Newport days, and the book gives some views 
of localities which -we pleasantly associate with Channing’s name. If the 
profile of the young Channing, which purports to be after a sketch by Mal- 
bone, correctly follows that drawing, and the drawing closely resembled the 
original, the ‘man who by spiritual power and a pregnant independence of 
thought in after-years gained an eminence few.with us have overtopped, 
passed through a stage when weakness and even sensuality found expression 
in his features. The picture is a surprise, and a disagreeable one. The book 
is hardly a biography. The thread of Channing’s career is traced, but the 
author aims rather to show his mental and moral development, and to note 
his influence upon others. — Yustin Winsor. 


Principles and Portraits. By Rev. Cyrus A. Bartow. ft vol. 16mo. 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price $2.00. 


This book, as following ‘‘ Radical Problems ” and “ The Rising Faith ” by 
the same author, will be eagerly read. A truly “liberal thinker,” Dr. Bartol 
has again penned thoughts that will be full of suggestion and inspiration to 
all thinkers. 

Among the principles treated are those of Education, Deity, Art, Love, 
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Life, Business, Play, etc. In the terse clean-cut sentences are diamonds of 
purest thought beautifully polished. In speaking of education he says, 
“ How partially educated, with all our degrees, most of us are! Not one ina 
million has ninety degrees every way, like the sphere ;” and of Deity, “ We 
are little children looking around wistfully in our father’s factory, who tim- 
idly venture to handle some of his tools.” Then, “‘ Birth and death are like 
two guide-boards at the crossings of country roads leading to the same city, 
and we read one direction on the cradle and the grave.” There can be noth- 
ing more refreshing than the Darwinism in the chapter on “ Beasts.” In poli- 
tics as in art, religion, and science, the most liberal and spirited views are 
given, —spirited as well.as spiritual ; for one is entranced from beginning to 
end by the pure searching into motives and truths that interest all. 

If the “Principles” are so fascinating, what shall be said of the “ Por- 
traits”? The question, “ Who was Shakspeare ?” is answered with kaleido- 
scopic views, picturing him from all sides, and showing at the same time 
the ardent admirer and true student in the delineator. But when reading of 
Channing one feels as if entering the “ Holy of holies.” The pictures given 
are those of the true artist, leaving out no line or color that is needed to 
make them complete. This lover of Channing is grand in his eulogism. So 
with the portraits of Bushnell, Weiss, Garrison, and Hunt: the pen of the 
portrayer seems to love that upon which it touches. : 

The whole book forms another bright link in the series which Dr. Bartol 
has given us. 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, edited by HORACE HowarD Fur- 
NEsSs, Ph.D., LL.D. King Lear. Philadelphia, 1880. 


This is the fifth volume and fourth play in Mr. Furness’s variorum : it was 
preceded by Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Hamlet. It is now close upon 
sixty years since the appearance of the revised Malone variorum ; and it is 
no wonder, considering the activity of Shakespeare study during that period, 
and especially the addition of all Germany to the host of expositors and 
commentators, that, though much of the old annotation has sloughed away, 
Hamlet now requires nine hundred pages in lieu of four hundred, and Lear 
five hundred instead of three. The wonder is that the fast-accumulating 
matter should have been kept within bounds so moderate. But the two vari- 
orums differ more in other respects than in bulk. The new book gives us 
all the various readings, from the earliest quarto to the latest recension, in 
place of the occasional citations, of Malone; aud there are, besides, essays on 
the text, on the plot, on Lear’s insanity, remarks on famous actors of the play, 
a copious selection of English and German criticisms, a bibliography, and a 
great deal more. The commentary includes every thing which the generous- 
minded editor thought worthy of preservation, whether as furnishing eluci- 
dation of the text, or exhibiting the history of criticism. 

Mr. Furness’s qualifications for his imperial task, the mere brute labor of 
which no inexperienced man can form a conception of, can scarcely be put 
too high. He has all the editorial graces, 


“ As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perséverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude.” 


Among these his “ objective ” calmness towards folly is conspicuous. “Fools 
don’t count,” saith the Talmud; but they cannot therefore be neglected in 
such a work as this: to-morrow may light us delusively in the same dusty 
ways as yesterday lighted them, and so beacons for the perilous shallows of 
fatuity must be set up and maintained. Mr. Furness’s proper sagacity is 
all but too often kept in abeyance by his modesty and by his readiness to 
let all ‘the rest of the world have their say; and so is a charming humor 
which he possesses, perhaps by the fear that it might disturb a perfect can- 
dor. But it is quite right that a man in his place should aim to_be “ more 
learned than witty, more reverend than plausible.” — Francis F. Child. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus, founded on the Method of 
Rates or Fluxions. By JOHN MINOT RICE, Professor of Mathematics in 
the United States Navy, and WILLIAM WOOLSEY JOHNSON, Professor of 
Mathematics in St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Revised edition. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1879. 


This book, of which one of the authors, Professor Rice, received the degree 
of S.B, at this university in 1862, is the outgrowth of a paper by the authors 
communicated to the American Academy in 1873. . 

It will be seen from the title that the calculus is based, in this volume, nei- 
ther on the doctrine of infinitesimals nor on that of limits, but on the long-dis- 
carded Newtonian form of conception of velocities. The differential of a 
variable quantity at any instant is defined as ‘‘ the increment which would be 
received in the time d ¢, were the quantity to continue to increase uniformly 
during that interval of time with the rate it has at the given instant.” The 
attempt to develop the working rules of the calculus from this simple defi- 


nition, with the rigor and the analytical. neatness which are demanded in a 
modern treatise, is certainly an interesting one. The devices by which this is 
accomplished, chiefly used in articles 29, 30, 39, 40, 48, 49, 50, are original with 
the present authors. They exhibit much ingenuity, and are carried out with 
elegance, conciseness, and simplicity. 

As a general text-book of the calculus, the book has high merits... The 
arrangement is good ; the processes are well chosen, and presented clearly 
and directly ; verbose explanations are avoided ; and the work is illustrated 
by a large number of excellent examples. 

The mechanjcal execution of the book deserves a word of praise. The work 
of the printer and the binder has been admirably done, and is most credita- 
ble to the publishers. Would that all our text-book publishers knew the 
secret of turning out so pretty and comfortable a volume !— ¥. M. Peirce. 


Sixteen Saviours,or One? The Gospels not Brahmanic. 
Cincinnati: Peter G. Thomson, 1879. 16mo, pp. 147. 


By JouN T. Perry. 


“T make no pretensions to scholarship,” writes Mr. Perry; but he evi- 
dently possesses that prime essential of liberal scholarship, — the capacity of 
finding such materials as he needs, and of using them to good purpose. 
Better work of its kind could not be done ; and if this book has but a very 
limited circulation, it will be because of its close and exclusive adaptation to 
its specific purpose. If a book on a question or subject under discussion is 
destined to live, able attacks upon it will survive with it. If, however, such 
a book is doomed to perdition, the treatise that grapples with it, and riddles 
it with death-wounds, perishes with it, because it no longer has a reason for 
being. Such will probably be the fate of Mr. Perry’s book, of which we are 
glad to express our high appreciation, — none the less so, as the author is a 
Harvard graduate, and the son of well-nigh the oldest and one of the most 
truly venerable men on our catalogue. 

The case is this: A certain Kersey Graves has issued writings that have 
had a wide circulation in the West, in which he maintains that Christianity 
has nothing of its own, but is, not only in its doctrines and precepts, but even 
in its alleged facts, a farrago of anterior faiths, to which Brahmanism was the 
largest contributor, and that even so unique an event as the crucifixion 
seems to be, had at least sixteen prototypes in classic and oriental mythology. 
Mr; Perry prepared for the Richmond 7Zé/egram a thorough review of Mr. 
Graves’s positions. Mr. Graves rejoined ; and Mr. Perry gave him the coup 
de grace in a paper, which, we believe, has not been answered. These three 
papers make up the volume before us. 

Lancaster, the founder of the schools bearing his name, was wont to say 
that the child who knows but three letters is the best teacher for the child 
who knows none. It must have been on some such principle as this, that Mr. 
Graves considered himself as called to be a teacher. His ignorance is in- 
credible, not so much in its degree as in its type; for he knows a great 
many names and dates, yet knows them only to flounder among them in utter 
confusion of spirit. Thus Alcides and Hercules he takes to be different 
persons, the former being an Egyptian god, while Prometheus is a Roman 
god! It was a part of Mr. Perry’s work to expose the literary incompetency 
of his antagonist; but his chief and successful aim was to vindicate the 
unique integrity and divinity of the Christian revelation and its author from 
assaults well adapted to influence a lower tier of impressible and not ill- 
meaning readers. He shows in these papers so broad and just a comprehen- 
sion of the whole subject, and such sound views of the relation of Chris- 
tianity to anterior and contemporary religions, that we should be glad to wel- 
come him again on this field, whether it were with a purely didactic purpose, 
or to meet some antagonist more worthy of his steel than the man he has slain. 

We had written the above, when we learned that Mr. Graves is not slain. 
There are some orders of animated being — not the noblest — that die hard. 
Mr. Graves has published another book in answer to Mr. Perry; and, in 
attempting to show a wider range of knowledge, he has made even a sadder 
display of ignorance than before, as Mr. Perry has demonstrated in an elabo- 
rate paper occupying nine closely-printed columns in the Cincinnati Daily 
Gaszette.. We have no doubt that Mr. Graves is an honest man in his mis- 
belief; but a man burns his fingers in attempting to handle Oriental and 
archaic faiths, mysteries, and mythologies, without preliminary training and 
practice. Never was a maxim more fully verified by the temerity of ambi- 
tious authors than “ We sutor supra crepidam.” — A. P. Peabody. 


Prorgssor C. M. Woopwarp (1860) will soon publish a quarto volume 
containing a “‘ complete account of the St. Louis Bridge,” — one of the great- 
est pieces of engineering work of this century. 


W. I. StRINGHAM (1877) is doing mathematical work which deserves more 
than a passing mention. He is engaged in highly original researches in the 
“hyper-Euclidean geometry,” the publication of which will undoubtedly 
excite much interest in the mathematical world. 
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THE JUNE NUMBER. 


THE next issue of THE HARVARD REGISTER will 
contain twenty pages of carefully prepared mat- 
ter, and a number of interesting illustrations. In 
short, it will be larger and more interesting than 
any of its predecessors. It will be the last issue 
before Commencement Day, and therefore class 
secretaries will please send in items about class 
meetings, dinners, etc., as soon as possible. 

It is hoped that the graduates, officers, students, 
and friends of all departments of Harvard will 
bear in mind that THE HarvarD REGISTER 
looks chiefly to them for the support which is 
absolutely necessary to keep up the paper. If it 
is handsome, readable, and useful, is it not worth 
two dollars a year to each individual? For the 
year 1880 it is to contain two hundred quarto pages, 
with thirty illustrations.. Although it is devoted 
mainly to the interests of Harvard University, it 
is wholly an individual enterprise conducted at 
great cost. But there are six thousand living 
graduates; and the publisher trusts] that a large 
part of their names will appear in the list of sub- 
scribers that is to be published, arranged by 
classes, in the July issue. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


AReapy the back numbers of this paper are 
becoming scarce, and it is probable that towards 
the close of the year they will be quite difficult to 
obtain. To those who desire to have their files 
complete, the publisher suggests that care be taken 
of the numbers as they come in ; and this can best 
be attained by means of a temporary binder, in 
which the current numbers are instantaneously fas- 
tened. One of the most practical as well as cheap- 
est and handsomest binders for that purpose can 
be bought of Moses King, Cambridge. It will 
hold sixteen numbers of THe HARVARD R&cIs- 
TER, for which it was made expressly, and presents 
at all times the appearance of a neatly bound 
book. On receipt of one dollar it will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address, with privilege of return- 
ing if not wholly satisfactory. 


NOTES. 


SATURDAY evening, May 1, at the Boston Museum were 
produced two new plays, one, “ Tit for Tat,” a musical come- 
dietta, in one act, by Nat. Childs (1869), and the other, “‘ Rus- 
tication,” a farcical comedietta in two acts, by Charles T. 
Dazey (1881). Both were eminently successful in delighting 
the large audience, which included upwards of two hundred 
Harvard men. Naturally, the chicf interest was centred upon 
Mr. Dazey’s play, as it is said to have been the first ever pro- 
duced on a regular stage by a Harvard student. The play 
was a pleasant hit at some phases of college life, and probably 
had 2 good influence in showing to the audience that whatever 
unfavorable reputation Harvard has, as regards indifference 
and immorality, is caused wholly by the actions of a very 
small part of the large number of students. 
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G. G. & C. A. Biymer, merchants in Lewistown, Penn., is 
a firm both members of which were for some time in the class 
of 1876. Es 

“Tue Erumoiw Bone in THE Bats,” — by Harrison Allen, 
M.D.,—is the title of No. 5, vol. vi., of the Bulletin of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

E. J. James, Ph.D., the principal of the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University at Normal, Ill., was in the class of 1878, but 
left before he graduated, and went to Europe. 


Joun C. Soxey, at one time in class of 1865, is author of a 
paper on “‘ A Type of Cruiser” in the Proceedings of the Naval 
Institute, and assisted in editing the second edition of Cooke’s 
“ Ordnance and Gunnery; ” but he was not the author of a 
report on “ Systems of Naval Education in Europe,” as stated 
in our April issue. 

Tue classes of 1828 and 1829 inaugurated a movement that 
all later classes can well afford to perpetuate. It is to take 
special pains to collect their surviving members at Cambridge 
on the Commencement Day which completes the half-century 
from the time of their graduation. As each class in succession 
comes to its fiftieth year it would be well to have attention 
called to the fact, together with a list of those present and the 
record of their lives. At the meeting of the class of 1829 last 
year, at Professor Benjamin Peirce’s house, seventeen were 
present. The class of 1830 will almost surely have, compara- 
tively speaking, a large representation this year. 

Dr. L. Savveur's Summer School of Languages, of which 
the fifth session will begin at Amherst College July 6, deserves 
favorable consideration. The “ programme,” so called, — that 
is, the pamphlet giving a history, prospectus, and terms of the 
school, — has just been issued, and contains many highly com- 
mendatory letters from eminent persons, among whom are 
several officers of Harvard, — President Eliot, Rev. Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, and Professors F. J. Child, F. Bocher, E. W. Gurney, 
and James Russell Lowell. Dr. Sauveur announces the aims 
of the school to be, (1) to promote the reformation of teaching 
by acquainting instructors with the practice of the “ natural 
method” for modern languages, and of the ‘‘ Sauveur Method” 
for ancient languages; (2) to assure the pupils the ability to 
speak and understand a foreign language. Dr. L. Sauveur 
invites correspondence with him at the Burnet House, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


Tue President and Fellows of Harvard College offer to the 
Board of Education, to maintain in the Lawrence Scientific 
School, for the benefit of male graduates of the State Normal 
Schools, a number of scholarships not to exceed eiglit at any 
one time, of the annual value of one hundred and fifty dollars 
each, that being the amount of the annual tuition-fee of the 
school. 

The offer has been unanimously accepted by the Board, and 
the secretary of the Board instructed to communicate the ac- 
ceptance to President Eliot, with an expression of the gratifi- 
cation of the Board with the generous offer. Measures have 
already been taken to secure some good candidates for the 
offered scholarships. 

The Board look forward with pleasure to the great advan- 
tages thus offered to Normal graduates to extend their studies 
in natural science. — ¥. W. Dickinson, Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. 


Tue American Association for the Advancement of Science 
will hold its annual session in Boston during the last week in 
August. This is a scientific congress of wide membership, 
bringing together annually from all parts of North America 
several hundred persons interested in science. A large com- 
mittee has been formed in Boston, with Professor William B. 
Rogers at its head, to make arrangements for the meeting; 
and much enthusiasm has been shown by the citizens of Bos- 
ton and vicinity at this first visit of the present Association. 
The old Association (of “‘ geologists and naturalists”) held its 
final meeting in Boston in 1847, and had previously met there in 
1842; but this is the twenty-ninth meeting of the existing Asso- 
ciation; and twice only has it met in Eastern Massachusetts, 
once in Cambridge in 1849, and once in Salem in 1869. Its 
numbers have so increased that it would hardly be possible to 
receive them at Cambridge, although Sever Hall is admirably 
adapted for such meetings. A sub-committee, however, has 
been formed, with Alexander Agassiz as chairman and Pro- 
fessor E. C. Pickering, secretary, to arrange for a day's visit 
to the University. The plan includes (1) a morning ses- 
sion in Sanders Theatre, when the Vice-President’s address 
before the Natural History section will be given, (2) a din- 
ner at Memorial Hall, (3) a visit in the afternoon to the 
different departments of the University, and (4) receptions in 
the evening. The Boston meetings, beginning Aug. 25, will 
be held at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
President of the Association for this year is Hon. Lewis H. 
Morgan of Rochester, N.Y., well known for his philosophical 
works on the Indians of this continent and other savage tribes. 
A large attendance at the meetings is expected, 


Rev. E. C. Spivngy, who was for a short time in the class of 
1878, recently resigned the pastorate of the Pleasant-street 
Baptist Church of Concord, N.H., and accepted a call of the 
First Baptist Church in Burlington, Io. 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 


Tue following circular is to be issued May 1, and deserves 
consideration : — 

In behalf of the Harvard Club of New York, we respectful- 

ly present as a candidate for Overseer of Harvard University, 
Mr. John O. Sargent of New York, of the class of 1830.- 
Under the recent amendment of the Massachusetts Statutes, 
he is beyond question eligible for that office, and we ask the 
aid of our fellow-alumni in securing his nomination and elec- 
tion. 
Mr. Sargent has been for three years the President of the 
Club, and has taken, personally, an active part in the dis- 
cussion which has resulted in the passage by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature of the bill rendering eligible non-residents of 
the State. He is a gentleman of leisure, and takes great inter- 
est in the affairs of the University. We feel confident that, if 
elected, he will be able regularly to attend the meetings of the 
Board, and be a valuable member thereof. 

We request those who favor Mr. Sargent’s candidacy to 
return his name to the Nominating Committee in response 
to their usual circular, as well as to support him at the polls 
in Cambridge on Commencement Day. 

Wixuiam E. Wortuen (1838), 
Ausert G. Browne, Jun. (1853), 
Francis M. WED (1860), 
Epmunp Wetmore (1860), 
Cuas. C. Beaman, Jun, (1861), 
James T. Kivsreru (1863), 
Witiiam Montcomery (1867), 
FRANKLIN BARTLETT (1869), 

Members of the Committee of the Harvard Ciub on 
Overseers. 


GRADUATES. 


Louis H. Parkuurst (1877) is instructor in the Boston 
Latin School. 

S. Brearvey (1871) has given up the study of law, and gone 
to Oxford, Eng. 

Dr. A. Rupraner (1855) is president of the ‘‘ Goethe Club 
of the City of New York.” 

E. M. Cuestey (1877) has been junior master in the Boston 
Latin School ever since graduation, 

Cor. Esenezer R. THompson (1816), now in his eighty- 
sixth year, is living in Dunkirk, N.Y. 

Joun W. Taytor (1866) is the Superintendent of Common 
Schools in San Francisco, Cal. 

Marsuatt S. Snow (1865) is Secretary of the Directors of 
the University Club of St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Jon. Szaverns (1850) of Roxbury is the State Medi- 
cal Examiner, R.A., for the State of Massachusetts. 

W. Russet Foster (1875) is practising law in Portsmouth, 
N.H., where he has been City Solicitor for the past two years. 

James S. GARLAND (1866) has been Secretary of the Univer- 
sity Club of St. Louis, Mo., ever since its organization in 1872. 

Joun Savary (¢. 1860) is assistant librarian of the Library 
of Congress, in Washington, D.C.,—a position he has held for 
seven years. 

F. P. Fisher (1848) is one of the executive committee of 
the “‘ Citizens’ League of Chicago, for the Suppression of the 
Sale of Liquors to Minors.” 

Tue April number of the Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithologi- 
cal Club of Cambridge contains an obituary notice of Dr 
Thomas Mayo Brewer (1835). 

Winturor L. Cuenery (1867) is proprietor of the High- 
land Stock Farm, Belmont, where he is carrying on an exten- 
sive dairy, and breeding ‘‘ Holsteins.” 

Percevat Lowe t (1870) is now in the general freight office 
of the “‘ Burlington and Missouri River Railroad in Nebraska, 
and Leased Lines,” at Omaha, Neb. 

Epwarp W. Carte (1874) is one of the Common Councilmen 
of the city of Newton, and is member of the following standing 
committees: On Accounts, On Water, and On Judiciary. 

Proressor Freperic H. Hevce (1825), who now by co! 
legiate seniority heads the ligt of the sdicers of the University, 
preached in King’s Chapel, Sunday, April 11, his subject being 
“ Light of Asia; or, Buddhism and its founder. . 

Amonc the officers of the Michigan Unitarian Confesence 
for 1880, Professor Charles E, Greene (1862) of Ann Arbor is 
president, and the Rev. J, N, Pardee (#, 1872) of Charloite, 











CHarLes ALLEN (1847) has been appointed one of a Com- 
mission to revise the Statutes of Massachusetts. 


Horace H. Furness (1854) has been elected one of the 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Avex. Porter Browne (1874) is the junior member of 
the firm of Browne, Holmes, & Browne, lawyers, Boston. 
Jabez S. Holmes, of the same firm, is a graduate of the class 
of 1864. ; 

Samuet H. Scupper (s. 1862) presented at the general 
meeting of the Boston Society of Natural History, April 7, a 
communication on “‘ The Devonian Insects, and their Relation 
to the Doctrine of Descent.” 

Dr. Burt G. Wiper (s. 1862), professor of physiology, 
comparative anatomy, and zodlogy in Cornell University, 
recommends, in the New York Medical Fournai, that pre- 
liminary dissection be practised upon the cat, because its 
anatomy closely resembles that of man. 

Epwarp Burcess (1871) presented April 21, at the general 
meeting of the Boston Society of Natural History, of which 
he is the secretary, a communication on “‘ The Structure of the 
Mouth Organs of Butterflies, and some other points in their 
Anatomy.” 

Joun Fiske (1863) left, May 1, for London, to deliver be- 
fore the Royal Institution a course of lectures on “‘ American 
Political Ideas.” While in Great Britain he will deliver in 
June, before the Philosophical Institution at Edinburgh, four 
of his lectures on ‘‘ America’s Place in History.” 


Proressor C. M. Woopwarp (1860) writes in reference to 
the April number of this paper: ‘‘ I am interested in Nathaniel 
Thayer, inasmuch as I took a prize offered by his brother, John 
E. Thayer, to the class of 1860, and am now ‘ Nathaniel Thayer 
Professor of Mathematics and Applied Mechanics’ in Washing- 
ton University.” 

Aprit 14, the following named graduates were elected offi- 
cers of the Channing Home, Boston, for 1880: President, 
Samuel A. Green, M.D. (1851); Directors, Charles P. Curtis 
(1845), Samuel A, Green (1851); Cler&, Charles P. Curtis 
(1845); PAysicians, A. L. Mason, M.D. (1863), James B. 
Ayer, M.D. (1869), Thomas M. Rotch, M.D. (1870). 

Tue Boston Society for Medical Improvement has voted 
that a portrait be painted of the late Dr. J. B. S. Jackson 
(1825), “the founder of the cabinet, and for many years the 
most active member of the society; the portrait to be hung in 
the Medical Library, with a suitable inscription.” The com- 
mittee named below will gladly receive contributions to defray 
the cost: H. I. Bowditch (1828), C. D. Homans (1846), and 
C. P. Putnam (1865). 


Rev. Dr. F. C. Ewer (1848), of New York City, writes, 
“ Enclosed find four dollars for subscription for fwo years. 
I may not have two dollars next year, so you may as well take 
it now, when you can get it. And, as for 1882, 1 may not be 
here to have two dollars, in which case I shall probably not 
want THe Harvarp Recister. If meantime you founder, 
why, then the balance due me cannot go down in a better 
cause,” 


Davip Worcester (1832) devoted nearly thirty years to 
teaching. Beginning just after graduation, he taught until 
December, 1834, in the academies at Farmington and China, 
Kennebec County, Me.; and from 1835 to 1855 in the High 
School, Bangor, Me., where afterwards he was for several years 
superintendent Of schools. For the past eleven years he has 
been a resident of Albion County, Io., and most of that time 
he has been justice of the peace. It is not a fact, however, 
that he aided his brother the lexicographer in the preparation 
of his dictionary. 

Rev. Samuget May (1829) attained his seventieth birthday 
on Sunday, April xx; on the following Monday afternoon a 
reception was given by his brothers and sisters at the residence 
of his sister, Mrs. Boardman, No. 9 Burroughs Place, Boston. 
There were no formal exercises. The parlors were decorated 
with flowers, many of them the gifts of friends. Mr. May's 
wife, children, grandchildren, brothers and sisters, and forty 
nephews and nieces were present, also fourteen members of his 
colle;e-class, many of his anti-slavery friends, and others. Oa 
the same day, Mr, May’s relatives paid a visit to his aged 
mother at her own home, 

Dr. Samuet A. Green (1851) a short time ago made to 
the Boston Public Library a present that will become more and 
more valuable as years roll by. It comprises a hundred and 
forty books and pamphlets by or relating to Benjamin Franklin, 
eighty different portraits and engravings, and a number of auto- 
graph letters. The collection includes various editions of books 
Printed in several languages, and engravings which were made 
in many countries. The trustees of the library regard Dr. 
Green's gift of so much interest and importance that they will 
treat it as the nucleus of a special collection of Frankliniana, 
to be kept apart under such conditions as will insure its preser- 
vation, and tend to invite contributions for its enlargement. 
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Gesorce W. Lyman of Boston, now ninety-four years of age, 
and the only survivor of the class of 1806, is the oldest gradu- 
ate who has favored THe Harvarp RecisTer with his sub- 
scription. There are only three older graduates now living, 
and the publisher would be pleased to learn of their present 
address, They are: Joseph Head (1804), formerly of New- 
ton, Isaac Sparhawk Gardner (1805), and James Sheafe Smith 
(1805). Any one knowing of their whereabouts will oblige us 
by sending the information. 


“ REMINISCENCES OF Rev, Witt1AM ELtery CHANNING, 
D.D.,”—by Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1880, — is the title of a new book on the life of Dr. 
Channing (1798). It is a fruitful contribution to Channing 
literature. It helps us understand Boston’s intellectual life 
in the first half of the present century, and introduces us to not 
a few persons who are still living, and who in their younger 
days helped give the phenomenal character to that life. Miss 
Peabody is a faithful chronicler, but has printed more than 
any but faithful students wili read. Almost every one, how- 
ever, can skim the book with profit. — ¥ustin Winsor. 


Tue Massachusetts Historical Society is a pretty thorough 
Harvard institution. From its beginning in 1791 the graduates 
of the College have taken a most active part in the administra- 
tion of its affairs, The following list of-officers chosen April 
6, 1880, shows that at the present time it is managed almost 
wholly by Harvard men: Robert C. Winthrop (1828), President, 
an office he has held for twenty-five consecutive years; Charles 
Francis Adams (1825) and George E. Ellis (1833), Vice-Presi- 
dents; George Dexter (1858), Recording Secretary; Charles 
Deane (A.M. 1856), Corresponding Secretary; Samuel A. 
Green (1851), Librarian; Fitch Edward Oliver (sm. 1843), 
Cabinet-keeper. Four of the five members of the Executive 
Committee of the Council, Leverett Saltonstall (1844), Justin 
Winsor (1853), George B. Chase (1856), and Henry Cabot 
Lodge (1871), are Harvard graduates; the other member being 
Delano A. Goddard, the well-known editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, who is a graduate of Yale. The assistant 
librarian is John A, Henshaw (1847). 


Five of the professors of Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., are graduates of Harvard: viz., William G. Eliot (¢. 1834), 
who is also chancellor of the university and one of the most 
highly esteemed men in this country: Sylvester Waterhouse 
(1853); James K. Hosmer (1855), whose “ Short History of 
German Literature” is meeting with great success; C. M. 
Woodward (1860); and Marshall S. Snow (1865). This 
university is now one of the most promising educational insti- 
tutions in the West. Its law school stands very high. Recently 
Wayman Crow, a citizen of St. Louis, gave $125,000 to be 
expended in an art museum, the erection of which he is in 
person superintending; and this year will be opened the 
** Manual Training School,” the object of which is to give 
instruction in mathematics, drawing, and the English branches 
of a high-school course, but especially tool-instruction, which, 
as at present contemplated, includes carpentry, wood-turning, 
pattern-making, iron clipping and filing, forge-work, brazing, 
and soldering, and the use of machine-shop tools. A little 
pamphlet explaining the origin, growth, and purposes of the 
Manual Training School, with illustrations of the building 
expressly erected for it, can be obtained of Professor C. M. 
Woodward, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. James Freeman Crarxe, D.D. (1829), reached his 
seventieth birthday on Sunday, April 4; and on the next even- 
ing the event was celebrated at the Church of the Disciples, by 
his congregation and a large number of friends and neighbors 
who filled every part of the house. The profuse decorations 
of smilax and flowers were very beautiful. Dr. Clarke received 
the congratulations of his friends in the lower room; and at 
eight o’clock the company adjourned to the main hall, where a 
literary entertainment was given. Seated on the platform with 
Dr. Clarke were several classmates, including Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Rev. William H. Channing, Rev. Samuel May, 
Professor Benjamin Peirce, arid Rev. S. F. Smith. Hon. 
Charles Allen (1847) presided, opening the exercises with 
appropriate remarks, which were followed by an address from 
Rev. Henry W. Foote (1858). He stated among other inter- 
esting facts that Dr. Clarke was baptized at King’s Chapel, 
April 11, 1811, and closed his address with a poem descriptive 
of Dr. Clarke’s career. Poems written for the occasion were 
read by Dr. O. W. Holmes, Rev. S. F. Smith, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who presented Dr. 
Clarke with a wreath of choice flowers. Letters were read 
from Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. (1839), and Rev. W. G. 
Eliot, D.D. (#. 1834) of St. Louis, Mo., and others. Rev. W. 
H. Channing gave some amusing reminiscences of Dr. Clarke's 
childhood, after which Dr. Clarke replied to his friends in a 
speech full of emotion. Alluding to his college class, he said, 
** I will not speak of the great things which some of the class 
have done; but the one thing for which we are thankful is the 
friendship and the brotherly love which has united us so ten- 
derly so many years.” . 


» 
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James W. Mercer (1878) is practising law in Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Laurens N. Francis (1870) is attorney-at-law in Taun- 
ton, Mass. 


C. B. Trait (1878) was admitted to the bar last February, 
and is now practising in Frederick, Md. 

Joun H. Ranp (1863) is of the firm of Rand Brothers, 
proprietors of the St. Cloud Hotel, corner Broadway and Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 

Dr. J. F. Frissre (ms. 1861) is president of the Newton 
Natural History Society. Much of the success of the society 
is due to his enthusiasm and activity. 


Wiruam A. Smitn (1843) of Worcester is agent of the 
Connecjicut Mutual Life Insurance Co., and treasurer of the 
Worcester County Mechanics’ Association. 

Samuet S. GREELEY (1844) is the city and county surveyor 
at Chicago, Ill. By an error in our last number, Mr. Greeley’s 
first name was given Daniel, instead of as above. 


W. K. Brooxs (Ph.D. 1875) is the Director of Chesapeake 
Zodlogical Laboratory connected with the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Under his direction a marine zodlogical laboratory 
will be open at Beaufort, N.C., from April 22 to Sept. 1. 


Tue Boston Evening Transcript, April 20, devotes nearly 
one and a half columns to the report of the earnest and heart- 
felt expressions of sorrow by members of the Boston Common 
Council, at the loss of their colleague, Joseph Healy (1870). 


Dr. Samuet KNEELAND (1840) presented to the Society of 
Arts, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, April 22, 
a communication on “‘ American Interoceanic Ship Transit; 
how and where it can best be effected, with an explanation and 
comparison of the various routes proposed.” 


Proressor Georce M. Lang, LL.D. (1846), is spoken of 
in the preface to Harpers’ New Latin Dictionary as follows: 
He “ has kindly examined a large part of the book in proof, 
and has freely communicated, in his suggestions and correc- 
tions, the ripe fruits of his scholarship.” 


W. S. Marston (1874, and C. E. 1877) is living in Balti- 
more, Md., where he is taking pupils in mathematics. He 
announces that he will open a school there next September, in 
conjunction with experienced assistants, to give a thorough 
preparation for the universities. His own qualifications as a 
mathematical teacher are exceptionally good. 


Joun Fiske (1863) is preparing a preface to the eighth vol- 
ume of “‘ The Hundred Greatest Men,” —a collection of en- 
graved portraits, with biographical sketches, now publishing in 
London. The general preface is by R. W. Emerson (1821) ; 
and the other special prefaces are by Matthew Arnold, Dean 
Stanley, Froude, Helmholtz, Taine, Renan, and Max Miiller. 
The publishers are Sampson, Low, & Co. 


Joun Butrincu (1812) of Waldoboro’, Me., writes to THe 
Harvarp Recister: “I have been much interested in its 
reports of the old graduates, and have learned from it for the 
first time of the death of my old classmate of 1812. Many of 
the events reported in it revived old times, and were familiar 
tome.” The letter is written in a clear and very legible hand 
by Mr. Bulfinch himself, notwithstanding he is now almost 
ninety years of age. His only surviving classmate is Senator 
Peleg Sprague of Boston. 


Witutram R. Ware (1852) and Henry Van Brunt (1854) 
comprise the well-known firm of Ware & Van Brunt of Bos- 
ton. They stand in the front rank of American architects, and, 
as writers on architectural, art and other subjects, have ac- 
quired considerable reputation. Among the numerous build- 
ings erected by them are five noteworthy churches: “ The 
First Church in Boston” (Rev. Rufus Ellis, D.D., pastor), 
which is considered one of the best specimens of Boston church 
architecture; the Nahant Church; St. Stephen’s Church at 
Lynn; the Third Universalist Church at Cambridge; and the 
peculiarly beautiful St. John’s Memorial Chapel at Cambridge. 
Their Harvard buildings comprise the grand Memorial Hall 
and Sanders Theatre; Weld Hall, and the fireproof and 
uniquely as well as admirably constructed addition to the old 
Gore Hall, — the College Library. They were the architects 
of Stone Hall and of the Conservatory of Music at Wellesley 
College; of the Union Passenger Station at Worcester; of the 
Adams Academy at Quincy; of the St. Paul’s Academy at 
Concord, N.H., etc. The St. John’s Memorial Chapel, men- 
tioned above, forms a part of a group of buildings erected by 
the same architects, and known as the Cambridge Episcopal 
Theological School buildings, which are universally admired 
for their beauty and thorough adaptation to the wants of the 
institution. The group includes St. John’s Chapel, Lawrence” 
Hall, Reed Hall, Burnham Hall, the Refectory, and the Dean- 
ery. For many years Mr. Ware has been professor of archi- 
tecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
his name and that of Mr. Van Brunt frequently occur as con- 
tributors to the American Art Review, Scribner's Monthly, 
Atlantic Monthly, the Nation, etc. 
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PAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


Epwarp P. Tuwinc (1855) is editor of the Homiletic 
Monthly. He will soon publish his ‘‘Out-Door Life in 
Europe.” Recently he gave a course of lectures on English 
Literature, at the Bethany Institute, New York City. 

Hersert C. Crarr, M.D. (1867), is the editor of the Vew- 
England Medical Gazette, a monthly journal of homeopathic 
medicine now in its fifteenth year. Dr. Clapp is also instructor 
in auscultation and percussion in the Boston University School 
of Medicine, physician to the Heart and Lungs Department 
of the College Dispensary, and one of the attending physicians 
to the Massachusetts Homoeopathic Hospital. About a year 
ago he published (through Houghton, Osgood, & Co.), “A 
Tabular Handbook of Auscultation and Percussion,” which 
has had a good sale. 


THE LONDON TIMES ON UNSECTARIAN 
THEOLOGY. 


Ir is very interesting to find the regular Edinburgh corre- 
spondent of the Londor. 77mes urging upon the National uni- 
versities unsectarian theological imstruction and in the exact 
terms used in regard to the Harvard Divinity School. In the 
issue of April 12 the correspondent says all the three colleges 
of the Free Church are declared, in the opinion of alarmists, 
to be tainted with heresy. “This will be generally consid- 
ered a hopeful sign, —a sign of vigorous intellectual life and 
moral activity, especially when the character and opinions of 
the persons making the complaint are taken into account.” 
Within the Free Church there is an influential party which 
regards every thing that savors of freedom in criticism, and of 
originality in research, as dangerous; and they are resolved to 
uproot the hateful thing. If they wish to check the advance 
of new opinions which they deem dangerous, the teaching 
institutions of the Church are undoubtedly the places where 
the strangulation can be most effectively done. But thoughtful 
and unprejudiced minds, men who have the greatest regard for 
the interests of true religion, believe that “the advocates of 
repression are really the worst enemies of the Church. The 
natural tendency of the Dissenting churches is downwards. 
They lean in the direction of narrowness and bigotry. This is 
an obvious result of their democratic constitution, which tends 
to subordinate the learning of the clergy to the prejudices, if 
not also to the ignorance, of the laity. Their principle is to 
claim the utmost ecclesiastical freedom for the members of the 
Church, and at the same time to impose the utmost theologi- 
cal bondage on their teachers.” Then speaking of the position 
of the Established Church, the writer says its extinction 
“ means the abolition of the only existing home and hope for 
freedom of opinion and breadth of view. It means that theol- 
ogy is to be controlled by the likings and dislikings of the 
moneyed classes, and is to become in the lowest sense a bread- 
and-butter science. For this result the Established Church is 
very much to blame. That Church has insisted, and still in- 
sists, on keeping the theological teaching in the national uni- 
versities in its own hands. That is to say, it has made the na- 
tional theological teaching purely sectarian, and has therefore 
forced on the Dissenting bodies the necessity of erecting their 
own denominational colleges. If the universities had treated 
theology as a science in the same sense as ethics or psychology 
or physics, the sectarian colleges might still have existed, but 
they would have been deprived of the reason of right or of 
necessity.” 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Epwarp S. Cross and Percy C. Webber, having been or- 
dained, are summoned away by their bishops, but hope to be 
able to continue their studies and pass examination with their 
classes. 

Durinc the middle week of April, the alumnus lecturer for 
the year, Rev. Charles R. Baker of Brooklyn, delivered three 
lectures in St. John’s Chapel,-upon the practical aspects of the 
clerical life. Besides the students of this school, those of the 
Harvard Divinity School were invited, as also undergraduates 
looking forward to this sacred calling, and the clergy. The 
attendance was good, and the lecturer gave three addresses of 
great suggestiveness and interest. 

The first lecture was concerned with the clergyman as a 
man. \t began with a definition of Christianity, as being a 
life, and then showed that the minister must represent that life 
which he seeks to inculcate. The various elements of charac- 
ter required for this were set forth with interest and power, 
and illustrated by incidents drawn from personal experience. 

The second lecture was upon the clergyman as a student. 
The importance of scholarship for the ministry ~ this age and 
land was shown, and methods of study suggested. The his- 
turer also urged the importance of studying with sympathy 
and with thoroughness, as necessary to a true apprehension of 
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all questions, and stated with clearness the needs and inquiries 
that the times bring home to the minister, which he must 
meet. 

The third lecture was upon preaching, which was defined, 
and its place explained in the work of the ministry. He then 
turned to its scope, and showed that its range was limited to 
the truth regarding Christ and his gospel. Taking up the dif- 
ferent modes of preaching, he advocated that without notes, 
dwelling upon its advantages for both the clergy and people. 
The mode of preparation of sermons received extended treat- 
ment, and the lecturer related his own method, from the se- 
lection of the topic on Tuesday to the final completion on 
Saturday. 

Rev. Puituirs Brooxs, D.D. (Harvard, 1855), will deliver 
his last sermon of the series requested by the Christian Breth- 
ren, in St. John’s Chapel, on May 16, at 7.30 P.m. The pub- 
lic are invited. 

Tue new refectory, Burnham Hall, was opened after the 
Easter recess. A few Harvard students have been admitted to 
these commons, and some more can be taken. Those expect- 
ing to enter the ministry may find it congenial, as well as 
pleasant. The rate of board is fixed at $4.25 per week, with 
allowance for Sunday absence. 

In the second week in May, the Rt. Rev. F. D. Hunting- 
ton, D. D. (¢. 1842), Bishop of Central New York, and for- 
merly Plummer Professor in Harvard, will deliver a course of 
lectures in St. John’s Chapel upon the personal religion of the 
clergyman. Invitation will be extended to all who desire to 
attend this course, when the dates and hours are definitely 
known. ’ 


HARVARD AND THE BOSTON HERALD. 


For the past year or two the Boston Herald, chiefly in the 
Sunday edition, has shown a spirit of extreme friendliness to 
the University by its full reports of Harvard news of all sorts. 
It has a regular reporter for the current news of the Univer- 
sity, and special reports are of frequent occurrence. But, more 
than this, there is almost every week one or more historical, 
descriptive, or biographical sketches, each occupying from one 
to three columns of matter, pertaining directly to Harvard peo- 
ple or places. These sketches, generally, are worth printing in 
far more convenient shape and handsomer style than that of a 
daily paper, for they seem to be carefully prepared, and abound 
with a mass of information that will be useful -for future refer- 
ence. We have not at hand a file of the papers, and can recall 
only a few of the sketches, such as: — 

Museum of Comparative Zodlogy . 

Peabody Museum . 
Harvard Library . 
Harvard Societies 

Francis Parkman . 
Benjamin Peirce . . 

John Fiske. . .. 

The Botanic Garden ‘ 
The Physical Laboratory . 
The Fine Arts Department 
Thomas W. Higginson 


- June 23, 1878. 

. Aug. 18, 1878, 
Sept. 1, 1878. 
March 30, 1879. 
Feb, 29, 1880. 
March 14, 1880. 
March 28, 1880. 

- March 28, 1880, 

. April 2, 1880. 
April 4, 1880. 
April 25, 1880, 


SELF-MADE MEN. 


A “SELF-MADE man” is a common, and yet an extremely 
misleading, expression. To many people it implies a man who 
has distinguished himself in business or professional life, with- 
out having had at the start the advantages of a college educa- 
tion, or else without having had pecuniary help. It is true 
that a man who succeeds in spite of those circumstances is 
“ self-made;” but it is no less true, that a man who distin- 
guishes himself after having enjoyed the advantages both of 
wealth and a college education is equally “a self-made man 
in the broadest sense,” as the phrase often appears. For in- 
stance, the poor young man who while at college by his own 
work earns the cost of his education, as a stepping-stone to 
future pursuits, does just as meritorious work as he who enters 
directly some business or profession without a college educa- 
tion. Then, too, the rich young man who zealously studies 
at college, even though he has all the luxuries that wealth can 
afford, deserves as much credit as the student who must plod 
his way, provided both work equally faithfully and are alike 
successful. In fact, the rich young man is probably entitled 
to the greater credit, because’ he works from choice, in spite 
of the temptations and resources to do otherwise; whereas the 
poor young man works from necessity. These are three classes 
of successful men, and to say one is more “ self-made” than 
the others, is unjust: it is saying that an inheritance of wealth 
is a detriment ; yet any mam is self-made who has by his 
own work secured success, whether he was in childhood 
wrapped in a piece of coarse unbleached muslin, or clothed in 
an elaborately embroidered dress of the finest linen. — Arthur 
Linwood, Fun. 
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PUBLIC MEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Ar the present time the following Harvard men are holding 
public offices in Washington: — 

Charles Devens (1838), Attorney-General. 

Charles P. James (1838), Judge of Supreme Court of District 
of Columbia. 

George B. Loring (1838), Representative in Congress from 
Massachusetts. 

J. C. Bancroft Davis (1840), Judge of Court of Claims. 

Edward H. Welch (1840), Professor in Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

William A. Richardson (1843), Judge of Court of Claims. 

Frederic A. Sawyer (1844), in Coast Survey Office. 

Rutherford B. Hayes (/. 1845), President of the United 
States. 

George F. Hoar (1846), Senator from Massachusetts. 

Charles E. Hooker (7. 1846), Representative in Congress 
from Mississippi. 

Walter S. Cox (2. 1847), Judge of Supreme Court of District 
of Columbia. 

Charles Henry Crane (m. 1847), Assistant Surgeon-General 
U.S.A. 

Horace Davis (1849), Representative in Congress from Cali- 
fornia. 

Charles F. McDonald (1849), Chief of Money-Order Bureau, 
Post-Office Department. 

Benjamin W. Harris (/. 1849), Representative in Congress 
from Massachusetts. 

Joseph H. Robinson (1850), Assistant Solicitor, Treasury 
Department. 

Herbert Pelham Curtis (1851), Judge Advocate in Army, 
War Department. 

William K. Rogers (/. 1851), Private Secretary to President 
Hayes. 

John B. Clark (2. 1854), Representative in Congress from 
Missouri. 

George D. Robinson (1856), Representative in Congress 
from Massachusetts. 

Selwin Z. Bowman (1860), Representative in Congress from 
Massachusetts. 

John Savary (#. 1860), Assistant Librarian in the Library of 
Congress. 

Richard T. Greener (1870), Dean of Howard University 
Law School, and lecturer. 

George C. Wing (1871), in Attorney-General’s Office, 

Charles H. Russell (1872), Private Secretary to Secretary of 
State. 

Frank M. Arthur (1876), Assistant Examiner in Patent 
Office. 

Edward S. Martin (1877), Consular Bureau of State Depart- 
ment. 

Clifford Richardson (1877), Assistant Chemist Agricultural 
Department. 

Parker W. Page (1877), Assistant Examiner in Patent Office. 


CLUBS. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Maine Harvard Club at Port- 
land, Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill (1843) was elected President, and 
Rev. Asa Dalton (1848) Vice-President. 


Ar the Harvard Club of New York, April 17, the candidates 
whose names were given in our last number were elected. Ad- 
dresses were made by Addison Brown and Professor George L. 
Goodale, the latter speaking on the conditions and needs of the 
Botanic Garden. A committee was appointed, with power to 
enlarge its numbers, to take the question into consideration. 

Tue University Club of New York City is an assured suc- 
cess. Its central situation on Murray Hill, at the corner of 
Thirty-fifth Street and Fifth Avenue, is much to its advan- 
tage, and the educational basis of the club introduces very 
favorable elements of growth and extension. Aja important 
feature of the club is its admission of non-resident members, 
with all the desirable privileges, and on easier terms of assess- 
ment. At a meeting of the club on the 16th of April, an 
amendment of the constitution was adopted by which graduates 
residing more than twenty miles from New York are eligible as 
non-resident members, paying only half dues; to wit, an en- 
trance fee of fifty dollars, and twenty-five dollars annually. At 
least sixteen different colleges are represented in the club, — 
Harvard graduates numbering about one hundred, The refer- 
ence library is already large, and the department of college 
memorabilia promises to be a very interesting one. The num- 
ber of members contemplated by the constitution is nearly full, 
but it will no doubt be enlarged to the capacity of the club’s 
accommodations. There is no club in the country founded on 
a basis more likely to insure an agreeable association. It is 
neither a Democratic club, like the Manhattan, nor a Repub- 
lican, like the Union League; it is not a sectional club, like 
the New-England or Knickerbocker; for it recognizes no po- 
litical party, birthplace, nor religious creed. 











RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS. 


[To make this record complete and accurate, it is neces- 
sary for all graduates and officers of the University to 
send to this office the titles and necessary explanatory mat- 
ter of all their literary work which bears the date of the 
year 1880. The record is intended to include books, pam- 
phiets, monographs, and contributions to dailies and peri- 
odicals, and also published music. See also‘ NEW BOOKS,” 
ete.) 

William Newell (1824).—‘‘In Memoriam.” A hymn 
written for the celebration of the Channing centennial anni- 
versary in Brooklyn, N.Y., April 7. Printed privately as a 
leaflet. 

Andrew P. Peabody (1826).—‘“‘ The Life and Character 
of Channing, and his influence upon the Religious Thought 
and Development of the Age.” A sermon preached in the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., April 6. Pamphlet. 

“A Summer Tour in Russia.” In an occasional paper, 
the Avenue, dated Cambridge, April, 1880. 

“Willam Ellery Channing.” Christian Union, New 
York, April. 

James Freeman Clarke (1829). —‘‘ Channing’s Place in 
History.” Christian Register, April 17. 

William H. Channing (1829). — An address delivered at 
the Channing centenary celebration in Newport, R.I., April 7. 
Christian Register, April 17. 

“Mr. Channing to Dr. Miner. Dr. Channing’s Universal 
Optimism —a Reply.” Boston Daily Advertiser, April 12. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1829). — ‘“‘ To James Freeman 
Clarke.” A poem read at his seventieth birthday anniversary. 

John H. Morison (1831). —‘“‘ William Ellery Channing.” 
Unitarian Review, April. 

Wendell Phillips (1831). — ‘‘ Some of the Liberal Clergy 
and the Temperance Question.” A reply to James Freeman 
Clarke’s article on the St. Botolph Club in the /ndependent 
for April. Boston Daily Advertiser, April 19. 

Henry W. Bellows (1832). —‘* William Ellery Channing: 
his Opinions, Genius, and Character.” A discourse given at 
Newport, R.I., on the celebration of the centenary of his birth, 
April 7, 1880. Christian Register, April 10. 

“ Bartol’s ‘ Principles and Portraits.’” A review of the new 
book of the Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol (4. 1835). CAristian Regis- 
ter, April 10. 

‘* Personal Immortality.” Christian Register, March 27. 

Charles T. Brooks (1832). — A poem read at the Channing 
centenary celebration in Newport, R.I. Christian Register, 
April 17. 

William G. Eliot (¢. 1834).—‘‘ On the Newport Memo- 
rial.” Christian Register, April 3. 

A Temperance Appeal. Reprinted from the Globe-Democrat, 
St. Louis, Mo. Christian Register, April 24. 

C. A. Bartol (¢. 1835).—‘‘ Channing and the Liberal 
Faith.” Christian Register, March 27. 

“‘ Theological Changes.” Unitarian Review, April. 

Christopher P. Cranch (. 1835). — “ Talent and Genius.” 
Apoem. Atlantic Monthly, May. 

“ Aspiration.” A short poem in an occasional publication, 
the Avenue, dated Cambridge, April. 

R. P. Stebbins (¢. 1837).—‘“‘ Dr. Asa Gray’s Lectures.” 
Christian Register, April 3 and 10. 

Rufus Ellis (1838).— An address given at the Channing 
centenary celebration in Brooklyn, N.Y. Christian Register, 
April 17. 

** The Centennial of Channing.” A sermon preached in the 
First Church, Boston, by the minister of the church (Rufus 
Ellis), and printed by request of the society. A neat 16-page 
pamphlet, printed by George H. Ellis, Boston, 1880. 

Edward E. Hale (1839).—‘‘ From New Year to Mid- 
summer.” A new series of sermons, to consist of twenty, be- 
ginning with January. Each sermon is published the week 
after its delivery, in a pamphlet of about 1o pages. The 
whole series is sold at $1 by George H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, 

Boston. The subjects of those already published in the pres- 
ent series are: — 

“ Time and Grief.” 

“The Centennial of the Constitution.” 

“Public Worship.” 

“ Aggressive Christianity.” 

“Mary Magdalene.” 

“ The Shiftless.” 

“ God's Love.” 

“ Where will Sect Go?” 

“Conscience and Will.” 

“ Exaggeration.” 

“ Spirit, Letter, and Tradition.” 

“ Palm Sunday.” 

“* Life and its Enemies.” 

“Union and Communion.” 

“The Channing Centennial.” 

“ Doing the Will.” 
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Samuel Kneeland (1840).—‘‘ The Mineralized Phosphat- 
ic Guanos of the Equatorial Pacific Islands,” and ‘‘ Phenomena 
of the Frozen Well at Decorah, Iowa.” Vol: xx., Proceedings 
Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., published April, 1880. 

Joseph H. Allen (1840).—‘‘ William Ellery Channing, 
A Sketch of the Man, the Theologian, the Reformer.” Unity, 
April 2 and 16. 

Thomas W. Higginson (1841).—‘“‘ Woman Suffrage in 
the Massachusetts Legislature.” Woman's ¥ournail, April 3. 

** None Whatever.” Woman's Journal, April 10. 

“ Conversation at Home.” Woman's ¥ournal, April 17. 

“ Our Puritan Mothers.” Woman's ¥ournal, April 24. 

Charles C. Perkins (1843).—‘‘ Olympia as it was and as 
itis” (continuation). American Art Review, April. 

“The Art of Casting in Plaster among the Ancient Greeks 
and Romans” (second and concluding notice). American 
Art Review, April. 

Asa Gray (A.M. 1844). — “‘ Natural Science and Religion.” 
Two lectures delivered to the theological school of Yale Col- 
lege by Asa Gray. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Charles Eliot Norton (1846). —“‘ Painting and Sculpture 
in their Relation to Architecture.” American Art Review, 
April. 

Calvin Ellis (1846).—‘‘ The Significance of Albuminuria 
as a Symptom.” Boston Medical and Surgical ¥ournail, 
April 15, 22, and 29. 

Grindall Reynolds (#. 1847).—‘‘ The Relation of Chan- 
ning to the Unitarian Movement.” Unitarian Review, April. 

William R. Alger (#. 1847).— A discourse delivered at 
the Channing centenary celebration in Cincinnati, O. Chrzs- 
tian Register, April 17. 

Josiah P. Cooke (1848). — “‘ Notice of Bertheholt’s Thermo- 
Chemistry.” American Fournal of Science, April. 

Joel Seaverns (1850).—‘‘One Thousand Deaths in the 
* Knights of Honor.’” This is an analysis of the results of the 
co-operative life-insurance department of the organization, 
which has a membership of nearly 60,000 adult males in 33 
States of the Union. The analysis relates chiefly to the causes 
and localities of the first 1,000 deaths, and a comparison with 
the mortality rate of other organizations. It is a four-page 
sheet, reprinted from the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, 

Henry Clarke (m. 1850). —‘‘ Cases of Ovariotomy.” Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical ¥ournal, April 8. 

John Avery (1850) was not the author of the review of 
Goodwin's Greek Grammar, credited to him in the April issue 
of this paper. 

William ‘W. Goodwin (1851).— Aixas amd oupBodwy 
and dikat ovuBodarat. Article in the American Yournal 
of Philology, No. 1, comprising a discussion as to (1) how 
far the allies of Athens were required to bring their lawsuits 
to Athens for trial: (2) what were the dixat Gd ovuBddAur ; 

(3) whether the ovySdAasat dinate of Thucydides, I. 77, are 
identical with the dixat dm ovpBddwr, 

Justin Winsor (1853). —“‘ The College Library.” Being 
a part of one of the Circulars of Information issued by the 
Bureau of Education, at Washington, D.C. In this article 
(Circular No. 1, 1880, entitled “‘ College Libraries as Aids to 
Instruction”) Mr. Winsor endeavors to show how a very large 
library may be utilized in assisting the training of a collegiate 
course. 

John C. Kimball (#. 1859). —‘‘ Shall We Use Tools?” A 
plea for “‘ controversial Unitarianism.” Christian Register, 
April 3. 

George L. Chaney (1859). — ‘‘ Channing’s Relation to the 
Charities and Reforms of his Day.” Unitarian Review, 
April. 

Albert Stickney (1859).—‘‘Government Machinery.” 
International Review, May. 

Charles S. Peirce (1859).—‘‘ On the Ghosts in Ruther- 
furd’s Diffraction-Spectra.” Amer. Your. Math., vol. ii., 
No. 4. 

“* A Quincuncial Projection of the Sphere.” /d. 

William C. Gannett (1860). ‘‘ The Unitarian Movement 
in America, and Channing’s Relation to it.” Unity, April 16. 

Edward Wigglesworth (1861).—‘‘ Recent Progress in 
Dermatology and Syphilis.” Boston Medical and Surgical 
Fournal, April 22 and 29. 

Thomas B. Curtis (1862).— “‘ Recent Progress in Urin- 
ary Surgery.” Boston Medical and Surgical Fournal, 
April x. 

N. S. Shaler (s. 1862). — “‘ Notes on the Submarine Coast 
Shelf or Hundred-fathom Detrital Fringe.” Vol. xx., Pro- 
ceedings Boston Society of Natural History, published April, 
1880. 

A. E. Verrill (s. 1862).— ‘“‘ Synopsis of the Cephalopoda 
of the North-Eastern Coast of America. Brief Contributions 
to Zotlogy from the Museum of Yale College. No. xlvi.” 
American Journal of Science, vol. xix., pp. 284-295, pl. xii.- 
xvi. April, 1880, 
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John T. Hassam (1863).—‘‘ Boston Taverns, with some 
Suggestions on the Proper Mode of Indexing the Public Rec- 
ords.” A reprint from the Mew England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, for July, 1877, October, 1879, and 
January, 1880. Pamphlet, 14 pp. 

John W. Chadwick (#. 1864). — An ode read at the Chan- 
ning centenary celebration in Brooklyn, N.Y. Christian 
Register, April 17. 

Thomas Dwight (1866).—‘“‘ Skulls, Brains, and Souls,” 
International Review, May. 

George T. Curtis (1868). —‘‘ McClellan’s Last Service to 
the Republic.” North American Review, May. 

Alfred D. Chandler (1868).— Argument against the an- 
nexation of Brookline to Boston before the Committee on Towns 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, Thursday, March 11, 1880. 
Pamphlet, 46 pp. 

F. Gordon Morrill (mm. 1869).—‘‘ A Case of Malignant 
Disease of the Uterus.” Boston Medicaland Surgical Your- 
nal, April 15. 

Edward H. Bradford (1869).—‘“‘ Recent Progress in 
Orthopedic Surgery.” Boston Medical and Surgical Your- 
nal, April 15. 

John H. Clifford (7. 1871). —“‘ The Universal Religion.” 
Christian Register, March 27. 

“A Closing Word.” An answer to some of the editor’s 
criticisms on the above. Christian Register, April 24. 

William E. Story (1871).—‘‘ Note on the Preceding 
Paper” (on the Geographical Problem of the Four Colors). 
Amer. Four. Math., vol. ii., No. 3. 

‘Note on the ‘15’ Puzzle.” /d., vol. ii., No. 4. 

Edward Burgess (1871). — ‘‘ The Structure and Action of 
a Butterfly’s Trunk.” American Naturalist, vol. xiv., No. 
5, PP. 313-319. 6cuts. May, 1880, 

* Recent Studies in Insect Anatomy.” Third Annual Ad- 
dress of the President of the Cambridge Entomological Club. 
Psyche, vol. iii., No. 71, pp. 27-43, March, 1880. 

Walter Channing (mm. 1872). —‘‘ The Study of Psycho- 
logical Medicine.” Boston Medical and Surgical Yournal, 
April r. 

Willard Brown (1875). —‘“‘ The Examination System in 
Education.” Criticising the evil effects of the examination 
system on the mind of the student, and suggesting reforms 
which he thinks necessary to make education a self-training 
process at Harvard and other universities. Atlantic Monthly, 
May. 

J. Walter Fewkes (1875). —‘‘ Contributions to a Knowl- 
edge of the Tubular Jelly-fishes.” Bulletin of the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy, vol. vi., No. 7, pp. 127-146. 3 plates. 

W. K. Brooks (Ph.D. 1875).—‘‘ The Acquisition and 
Loss of a Food-Yolk in Molluscan Eggs.” Studies from the 
Biological Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University, No. 
iv., pp. 105-116, 1 plate. 

W. I. Stringham (1877).—‘“‘ The Quaternion Formulz 
for Quantification of Curves, Surfaces, and Solids, and for 
Barycentres.” Amer. Four. Math., vol. ii., No. 3. 

Frederick W. Putnam (curator of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archeology and Ethnology). —‘‘‘ Egyp- 
tian Antiquities’ found in America.” American Art Review, 
April. 

J. A. Allen (Assistant in Ornithology, Museum of Compar- 
ative Zotlogy).— “‘ On Recent Additions to the Ornithological 
Fauna of North America.” Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club, vol. v., No. 2, pp. 85-92. April, 1880. 

H. A. Hagen (Professor of Entomology). —“‘ Beitrag zur 
Kenntniss des Tracheensystems der Libellen-Larven.” Zo- 
dlogischer Anzeiger, III. Jahrg. No. 52, pp. 157-161. Leipzig, 
April 5, 1880. 


MARRIAGES. 


[Under this head will be published gratuitously a record 
of marriages of Harvard alumni, when the names, date; 
place of marriage, etc., are known at this office.} 


* 1870. Charles Monroe to Ella C. Hadley of Lawrence, 
Kan., at Lawrence, Kan., March 18. 


BIRTHS. 


[Jt ds intended to record the births of the children of 
Harvard graduates ; and we shall be pleased to receive 
the necessary information, either from the parents them- 
selves or from their acquaintances.] 

1850. John Avery, a son, Robert Stanley, born Dec. 14, 
1879, in New York City. 

1869. John M. W. Pratt, a daughter, Alice K., born Nov. 
20, 1879, in Wilmington, Del. 

1870. Charles B. Wilby, a son, Mitchell, born April 13, in 
Cincinnati, O. 


1871. Theophilus G. Smith, a son, Lawrence Burleigh, born 
at Cambridge, April 4. 
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DEATHS. 


[Any person learning of the decease of a graduate will 
please notify the publisher of the fact at once.) 


1832. Samvet Oscoon, in New York City, April 14. 

The class of 1832, thus called to part with one of its most 
honored aud distinguished members, is fast dwindling away. 
Already more than half of its number have joined the silent 
majority on the other shore. And now another voice will be 
heard nc longer, save from the eloquent and thoughtful page, 
and ip che air of memory. How im i come up to me 
now our brother’s own words, in a letter I received from him 
suy.mer before last! —“‘ The world is not given up, but my 
fight with it is over... . 1 have sought a quiet place of 
orayer in the Church of our Father. . . . The stars thicken on 
ovr list, and the number must increase; but we are at peace on 
that subject, and ready to go. I do not expect a long life; and, 
although not an invalid, I am not robust, and have been warned 
to be cautious.” 

If “‘a long life” means a full one,—a life crowded with 
worthy work, then has our friend gone, emphatically “full of 

ears.” Of that life only a short and superficial sketch can 
ion be eo. _ As to the spirit and soul, —the real substance 
of that life, —it would be ind, — if one should read 
his multifarious writings carefully, that he himself has largely 
portrayed it there, showing what manner of man he was in 
what he did and what he tried to do, as well as isiterspersing 
bright little bits of autobiography here and there, to point a 
moral, or enliven a train of abstract thought. 
uel Osgood was born in Charlestown, Mass., Aug. 30, 
His playground was the then bare slope of the Bat- 
tle-hill, and the margin of the (literally to his childhood) Mys- 
tic River. Would it be fanciful to say that manly valor and a 
vein of the mystical mingled in his nature? His pastor was 
James Walker. His father died when he was only five years 
oid. Having prepared himself for college in two years, he 
entered Harvard in 1828, a boy. morbidly sensitive, ambi- 
tious and conscientious, was obliged, as were some of the 
rest of us, to eke out his support by manual services, such as 
taking care of recitation-rooms, etc. I do not believe his col- 
_ bills for the four years amounted to over six hundred dollars 
(the smallest allowance for one year in the present estimates). 

When he first appeared among us, there was a certain stiff- 
ness and ( tt) Aauteur which repelled general famil- 
iarity. Still e was respected and esteemed by all, and those 
who looked beneath the surface found there qualities of kindli- 
ness and moral worth which led to a lasting intimacy. 

He soon showed himself a hard student, a brilliant scholar 
an extensive and retentive reader, and a ready writer, and 
evinced a t ambition to take a high rank in all branches of 
study. e made his mark already, as one destined to be a 
man of multifarious attainment, and vast versatility of applica- 
tion. How eminently he fulfilled such destiny, the subsequent 
fifty years have abundantly shown. 

in ail the collage societies, and on all commemorative occa- 
sions, he was one of the very foremost in his public spirit and 
activity. His exhibition oration on “ Individual Influence,” 
his Pudding oration on ‘‘ Heart and Head in Educa- 
tion,” his class oration on the ‘‘ Conduct of Life” —are all 
well remembered. He retained through life, and in all his let- 
ters to me constantly expressed, an t and childlike class- 

ing, and love and reverence for old Harvard. 

In Class Book over date of May 28, 1832, Osgood, unlike 
many, if not :nost, of his classmates (who gave only superfi- 
cial and banteving accounts of themselves), wrote a careful and 
candid description of his character, showing how he made his 
very virtues seem faults, and how his very “‘ failings leaned to 
virtue’s side.” Ha all his faults (mostly on the surface) 
= ae ote of his rts ape the — 

to depend on , and a strong love 
and of absolute excellence. — 

On leaving college he decided, not without hesitation (hav- 
i i school a while), upon entering at 
. There his natural assiduity of 
study was, if possible, made more intense than ever by his new 
of applying his knowledge of German, which he had 
acquired as one of the first class ape by Dr. Follen in our 

Ce saan eer pealogicat eh ian Ge 
me, looking back on years of t! study from 
veal life of parish and pulpit, as if they had been spent in 
busy idleness. set 7 
‘On leaving the school, after preaching in various towns of 
New England, such as Scituate, Keene, A , and making 
a tour to the West, where he preached in Cincinnati, in 1837 
he accepted a call to the beautiful village of Nashua, N.H., 
where he continued for four years. In 1841 he was called to 
the Westminster Church in Providence, R.I. There he staid 
seven years, and in 1849, after some reluctance, was persuaded 
to go to the Church of the Messiah, in New York, where he 
continued twenty years, and this was the last parish of which 
he took charge. In 1857 he received from his alma mater 
the well-merited Doctorate of - 

In 1843 he had married Ellen H. Murdock ; and his domes- 
tic life was always eminently happy, both in the city and at 
his opesrent in Fairfield, Conn., called by him “ Wald- 
stein,” his life in which he used to picture so genially in letters 
to the Christian Register. His wife and three daughters live 
to treasure the memory of those precious years in their hearts. 

In his parish relations he was ever the diligent and faithful 
pastor, the thoughtful and instructive ; specially de- 
voted to the ing and training of young, and particu- 
larly interested in the church forms and festivals. His beauti- 
ful Easter services will long abide in the memory of his 


In the pulpit and on the platform he combined extempore 
readiness with a marvellous memory. He once told me that he 
had in his head some fifty sermons from which he could draw 
forth and deliver any one at an hour's notice. 

With the oo Se ene ne nay Gas See te vei. The 
beginning is literary life was in translation from the Ger- 
man, first of Olshausen’s “ History of the Passion” in 1839, 
and next of De Wette's Ethics in Ripley's “‘ Foreign Series” 
in 1842. In 1851 came out his “ Studies in Christian Bi 
phy i in 1854 bis ** God wath Man, or Footprints of Provitien. 
ial Leaders;” the same year “‘ The Hearth Stone;” in 1855 
** Mile-Stones in Life’s Journey;” “Student Life,” in 1860; 
“ American Leaves,” in 1867; and his last thought had been 

America.” 


| 


; 
‘ 
i 
: 


a book to be called “‘ The Renaissance in . 
And yet this is but the half of the story. If we could gather 
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together all his scattered magazine-articles, and the newspaper 
reports of all his speeches, on all sorts of occasions (his a 
azine-papers alone, in the Western Messenger, the Chris- 
tian Examiner, the North American, and Harper's 
Monthly, would certainly exceed two hundred), even those 
who already think of him as a singularly prolific writer would 
be amazed at the extent of his lore, and the vast amount of 
solid thought he has given to the world. 

On resigning his New York post, in 1869, Dr. Osgood made 
a tour to Europe, where he interesting intercourse with 
many distinguished churchmen; and soon after his return 
transferred his church relations to the Episcopal communion. 
From that time, however, he seemed disinclined to assume the 
charge of any parish, preferring to give his thoughts untram- 
— to the —. = eeeenens to a ae fat 
to Harper's, and to religious pa show a beautiful spirit 
Christian catholicity and beothorly kindness. 

Although the passion he had for knowledge and for systema- 
tizing doubtless created the impression of a certain philosophic 
dryness in some of his work, there was really in the man an 
immense deal of heart and soul and genuine sentiment. He 
was a true and tried friend, and to serve a friend he would go 
far, and make great sacrifices. Though, as has been said, 
had, a few years since, changed his church relations; still, for 
the brethren of his old communion he always cherished a 
warm attachment, and took every occasion to express it. He 
qr. up, a faithful servant, to the Church of the Father, 
the Elder Brother, and the saints of all ages, communions, and 
climes. — Charles T. Brooks. 


SAMUEL OSGOOD. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


A Heavy shadow falls upon my heart; 

And, as I look on thy familiar face, 

Dear Mother Harvard! where it pictured lies 

Forever in the world of memory, 

The shadow of that cloud of sorrow dims 

Its wonted lustre; and thy aged elms 

Send forth a moan of sadness to my ear. 

For one is gone from earth, with whom I walked 

Beneath their shade in many an hour of thought, 

Calm contemplation and companionship. 

A deeper s w now hangs o'er the scene; 

Yet from behind — thanks be to God! — there gleams 

A brightness that reveals a world of light 

Above all clouds, where, in a purer realm, 

Dwell all the seekers and the sons of light, 

Before the face of that Eternal Love, — 

That sun whose orb behind all shadows glows. 

Farewell, then, for a time, true-hearted friend! 

Farewell, brave scholar! though the golden bowl 

Is broken at the well of earthly life, 

The eternal fount of Truth at God’s right hand 

Springs up to slake thy thirst for evermore ! 
Charles T. Brooks. 


1839. THomas We tsh, at Norfolk, Va., March 21. 


Dr. Thomas Welsh was born in Boston, Aug. 30, 1820. His 
father and grandfather of same name graduated at Harvard 
College, 1798 and 1772, respectively. Dr. Welsh graduated in 
1839, and studied medicine at the Harvard M 1 School, 
and in Paris. He held at one time the position of assistant 
physician of the city institutions at Deer I He went 
to California in 1849, and many years there, and in 
Australia, and as surgeon of a line of packet-ships between 
the two countries. During our civil war he was surgeon of 
the United States vessels ‘‘ Gemsbok ”’ and ‘“‘ Commodore Mor- 
ris.” Subsequently he practised medicine at Norfolk, Va., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Huntington, W. Va. — Thomas Cushing. 


1850 m. Henry CLARKE, at Worcester, April 16. 


He was born in aoc, Oct. 3, 1824. He had an 

early preference for the medi rofession; and, after takin 
penny courses at the academies of Marlborough on 
icester, he entered upon his professional education with the 
late Dr. Hen Sargent (om. 1847) of Worcester. At the Har- 
vard Medical School he received a Boylston prize for a thesis 
on Gangrene of the Lungs. In 1850 he pursued his studies in 
the hospitals of Paris and Vienna, giving special attention to 
the diseases of women and children. He began practice in 
Worcester in 1857, and a few months later was appointed city 
physician. In 1862 he served on the field as one of the vol:n- 
teer surgeons. He has always been recognized as an able 
physician, and a man of solid virtues and attractive social 
ualities. He married, in 1854, Rebecca F., daugliter of 

Ifred D. Foster of Worcester. is wife and two daughters 
survive him. The trustees of the Memorial Hospital, of which 
Dr. Clarke was vice- t, held a special meeting, April 
17, and resolutions showing their high estimate of the 
cesnates and ability of the deceased. 

1850. CHARLES ARCHIBALD RosERTSON, at his home, No. 

184 State Street, Albany, N.Y., April x. 

The deceased was born in Mobile, Ala., Oct. 15, 1825, and 
his parents were Archibald Thomas Robertson and Sarah Car- 
rico. He was educated at Phillips Exeter Academy, Harvard 
College, Tremont Medical School, Harvard Medical School, 
—. Medical College, and was also a pupil of Dr. Hen 

. Bowditch of Boston. From the Albany Zvening Fournal, 
April 2, we learn that ‘‘ Dr. Robertson first began the practice 
of his profession in Boston, where he obtained considerable 
eminence; and after the war of the Rebellion he removed to 
= cH comes Ss has meg ee —. se a 2 

dete otology, the special study of whi r- 
sued in a ce at the Massachusetts Charitable Eye a 
Ear Infirmary, Boston, Willis ym Philadelphia, St. 
Mark’s Hospital, Dublin, and the Cliniques of MM. Des- 
marres and Sichel of Paris. In the practice of his profession 
in this city, Dr. Robertson Gain the highest rank; and 
tients from all parts of the State and country resorted to him 

advice and treatment. 











Reflex Phenomena after Injury of the Eye,’ July, 1870; ‘ Re- 
view of Report of Last Illness of Dr. A! arch,’ January, 
1870; ‘Medical Ethics and Medical Dissensions,’ January, 
1871 ; ‘ An Eye Case in the Courts,’ December, 1873; ‘ Diagno- 
sis of Diseases of the Eye,’ February, 1874; “Old Eyes made 
New, or Injury from Eye-Cups,’ F aoe, 1875; and ‘ Obitu- 
ary of Dr. J. V. P. kenbush.” He was su of the 
rsgth Regiment, N.Y.V., and was with it in the River 
and Port Hudson campaigns. At Irish Bend his regiment 
encountered a masked battery, and many of the men were 
killed and wounded. He was —_ division surgeon at 
Port Hudson. At the time of his death, he was ophthalmic 
and aural surgeon at St. Peter’s Hospital, the City Hospital, 
and the Troy Eye and Ear Relief. Some years ago he organ- 
ized an eye and ear relief department in connection with St. 
Peter's Hospital. He has served with distinction in the Board 
of Public Instruction, and also held the position of President 
of the Young Men’s Association. In his death the medical 
profession loses one of its most skilled members, and the com- 
munity one of its best citizens. In 1853 he married Ellen A. 
Fuller of ane, His remains were interred in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, bridge.” 


1861 m. Joun Ponp Orpway, at 1672 Washington Street, 

Boston, April 27. 

He was born in Salem, April 4. 1824, and was the son of 
Aaroi: and Catherine Cooma e took a Franklin medal at 
the Bc ston public schools. He at first chose music as his pro- 
fession, wrote several songs which became popular, and organ- 
ized the once famous troupe of vocalists as Ordway’s 
£olians, which gave entertainments in Harmony Hall and 
afterwards in Ordway Hall, formerly the old Province House, 
in Boston. He was one of the first surgeons in the field after 
the late war broke out, and was at one time an active member 
of Post 15, G.A.R. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1868, of the Boston School Committee from 1862 
to 1875 inclusive, and of the Boston Common Council from 1863 
to 1865 inclusive, He was president for five years of the Massa- 
chusetts Anglers’ iation, now the Fish and.Game Associa- 
tion; a member of the New-England Guards upwards of 
twenty-five years; at one time surgeon of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, and for thirty years was promi- 
nently identified with the Masonic fraternity. 


1865 m. Joserr WesstTer, at his residence in Acushnet 

Village, April 16, in his thirty-ninth year. 

He was the only child of the late Dr. Joseph W. Webster, 
and was born in West nis. At the age of nine years his 
parents removed to New Bedford, where the gradu- 
ated at the High School. He spent some years in the prac- 
tice of medicine on the Northern Pacific coast, having received 
an appointment by the United States as physician to the 
Indians. He returned to New Bedford about twelve years 
ago, and associated himself with his father. He was much 
interested in educational matters, and was a member of the 
School Committee of New Bedford for three years. He took 
an active interest in the affairs of the Congregational 
church, and was at one time the superintendent of its Sunday 
school. Besides a wife he leaves five children. 


1865 m. Henry Jonnson, at No. 14 South Sixth Street, 

New Bedford, April x9. 

et the Rebellion he was assistant surgeon in the 
United States Navy. About 1867 he settled in New Bedford, 
where he has lived ever since. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, and also of the New Bedford 
Medical Club. For several years he was city physician, and 
had filled the position of Medical Examiner for the Third 
Bristol District since the creation of that office in 1877, and 
was also physician to the jail and the House of Correction. 
He was born in Wagner, Me., in 1832. 


1867. Gsorce Henry Tripp, at Washington, D.C., April 8. 


His parents were Alonzo and Abigail Baker Tripp, and he 
was born at Yarmouth, — 30, 1843. He fitted for college 
at the Roxbury Latin School. He was the author of “ Student 
Life at Harvard,” and it is said that he had just completed a 
second book upon which he had spent about one year. His 
wife — Rebecca Vandervoort, a granddaughter of Roswell 
Gleason of Dorchester — and three children survive him. 


1870. JosePH HEALY, in Boston, April 18. 

He was born in Boston, Aug. 6, 1849, and was the only son 
of Hon. John P. Healy, City Solicitor of Boston. After a 
short term at the Chauncy Hall he was fitted for col- 
lege at the Boston Latin » where he uated in 1866. 
At Harvard he received the degree of A.B. in 1870, and 
LL.B. in 1873. In the latter year he was edmisted 10 the 
Suffolk bar, and began the practice of law in Boston, contin- 
pang it till his death. He was recently admitted to practice 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, at Washington, 
D.C. was one of the trustees of the valuable estate of 
the late Peter B. Brigham, and of the Franklin Savings Bank 
of Boston, a member of the Boston Common Council (serving 
his second term in that = the time of his death), Secre- 
tary of the Boston Latin School Association, Vice-President 
of the Boston Young Men’s Benevolent Association, a mem- 
ber of the Boston Bar Association, the Union, St.. Botolph, 
Pendennis, and Boston Antiquarian clubs, and of the Boston 
Memorial Society, and while in college of the Institute of 1770, 
the O. K. and the @.B.K. In 1878 he delivered the annual 
Fourth of July oration before the City Government of Boston. 

He died shortly before midnight on the 18th of April, 1880, 
after an illness of less than three Ss, leaving a widow and 
an infant daughter. His funeral took place at King’s Chapcl 
on the 22d of April, and was largely attended not alone by his 
associates, but also yh ae prominent citizens, who by their 
presence testified to their sense of the public loss in the death 
of a young man of t ability, ey, and integrity, for 
whom a career of brilliant usefulness had epee antici- 
pated. — Henry F. Fenks. 


1876. Garpner Tuomas, in New York, April 14. 
He left col in 1874, and up his studies in the hope 
of eee graduate a ee ; but, circumstances 


ting, he entered the office of D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, poe plat mee there until his death. He will be remem- 


bered by all who were fortunate to have known him at 
i as a true friend, ows led, 
and -— WL, Chase, Class ecretary. 








Now READY. 


‘ 
THE CHEAP EDITION OF 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


Complete with all the plates and wood-en; ings, five vol- 
ula Gen Can ben wien 





Also Volume I. of the new subscription edition of 
STONES OF VENICE. 


With all the plates copied from the earliest London 
edition. 8vo, paper, extra. Volume II. will be ready 
May 1, and Volume III. May ts. 





SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
(Uniform with the above, and completing the subscription 
edition.) With all the plates carefully copied from an early 
London edition. Will be ready about the rs5th of June. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION EDITION OF 
MODERN PAINTERS, 


Five volumes, 8vo, cloth rn 2 oe a and wae 
engravings, is now com an lor very to su! 
oolben at $25; and may also be had separately from the set of 
Ruskin’s Works, in nine volumes, for $30. 





WALTON & COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER, 
AS EDITED BY THE LATE DR. BETHUNE. 


An elegant new edition of the above work, printed on fine 
heavy paper, and to be issued in two royal 8vo volumes, is 
in rapi tion. This edition will contain notes and cor- 
—e ae pe. emo private copy of the oon! 

ition “of 1847, will in a piscato: m 
doctor ane ela ublished. ces thie 

The edition will limited strictly to a hundred copies, 
and will be supplied to subscribers who may send in their 
names prior to its completion for $25.00. 

More than one-half the copies are already ; and if, 
when ready for delivery, the whole number should not have 
been subscribed for, the remainder will be sold only at an ad- 


vanced price. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
ATWATER'S PATENT 


SANITARY SYSTEM. 


THE ONLY SYSTEM IN THE WORLD 





That excludes sewer gases under all circumstances. 
OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY WITH 
Wm. Mills & Co., 235 and 237 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


Applicable to water-closets, bath-tubs, wash-basins, sinks, 
etc., without taking up floors and carpets or making dirt an 
confusion, Work taken with guarantee to shut off all sewer- 
gases or no charge. 

aap First-class references furnished. 

H. WILLIAM ATWATER, Supt. 


AAAAAIYV 


J UST OUT. 


The Harvard Register. 


}STABLISHED 1860. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Successors To Nicnots & Hat, - 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 


Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books, Blank Books, Commercial 
and School Stationery. 
32 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


EDWARD H. HALL. CHARLES H. WHITING, 


ALBERTYPE ENGRAVINGS 





ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS. 


ROLLO’S 
JOURNEY TO CAMBRIDGE: 


HARVARD UNDER THE NEW REGIME. 


Printed on heavy plate paper; including almost perfect re- 
productions of many of the finest engravings extant. These 
Albertype prints afford every one an Cumany of obtaining 
at a very small cost excellent facsimiles of their favorite works, 
either of painting or design, and of adorning their homes with 
the beautiful. Sold at the uniform price of $1.00 each (post- 
paid). Catalogue sent free on application to 


FORBES COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


181 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


By Two Harvarp Men. With twenty-six caricatures and 
an illuminated cover by F. G. Atrwoop. 


Price 75 cents. Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. 


HATS AND FURS. 


D. P. ILSLEY & Co. 


After a constant experience of thirty years we feel justified in stating that our choice and 
complete stock of 


HATS AND FURS 


FOR GENTLEMEN, LADIES, AND CHILDREN, 





Is unsu in New England; and that the styles introduced by us are fully up to the standard demanded by the most fastidi- 
ous and highly cultured people of America. We are direct importers and extensive dealers in 


Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s FINE English, American, and French HATS, and all the most 
desirable kinds of DRESS FURS. 


A specialty is made of manufacturing to order any article to meet the wants of patrons. 
Our importations are from personal selections in feign markets. 
D. P. Instey & Co., - - - - - - - ‘HATTERS AND Furriers, 


385 WASHINGTON STREET (opp. Franklin St.) BOSTON. 


PROCTOR & MooDr, 


Stationers, Engravers, Printers, and Paper and Envelope Manufacturers, 
OFFICE AND RETAIL STORE, 37 WEST STREET, BOSTON. 


Special bargains in Papers and Envelopes to suit all requirements, business and social. Special facilities for the production 
of all Engraved Work. Engraving and Printing executed in our own workshop by our own men. 

We are the only house in Boston which manufactures on its own premises, by its own workmen, for the BENEFIT OF ITS RETAIL 
CUSTOMERS, faking the PAPER and CARD STOCK FLAT FROM THE MILLS, and turning out the PERFECTED WORK IN ITS OWN FACTORY. 


We can therefore offer to our customers BETTER GOODS @nd GREATER BARGAINS than others. 


This accounts for our wwe and con- 


Stantly EXTENDING REPUTATION @md INCREASING SALES. Orders by mail solicited and promptly executed. 





PROCTOR & MOODY, 37 WEST STREET, BOSTON. 


T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL 


Course, two annual terms, seven months 
cach, "Adihess HENRY HITCH LL-D., Dean, 
1417 Lucas , St. Louis, Mo. 


E VEAUX COLLEGE, 
Bridge, N.Y., prepares for the Universities, 
= Ren CES EO HERBERT. eer joa 


HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 
1 No, lel aad ig Prepacation for CaBlege, Inet 


Address C, 181 Park Avenve, Utica, N.Y. 
Rererence. — Rev. E. M. V: an Deusen, Utica, N.Y. 


RS. SYLVANUS REED’S 
East Fit Third See, Show-Vonk Cay" Reapuss Oct. « 
ates practically ome. “Thorough 


yon Wop deparcmentfequres four yeas, and and 


meets all the demands for the higher education of 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
instruction for a limited number of boys under 
ision in the home of the 

. Eciesron. 


careful su 
Rev. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Cilioge of Engi rs, Calege oot Neral 


ped poen ees ce 


Sept. 17, 1880. 


T. MARY'S SCHOOL. 

Knoxville, Ill. A Boarding School for Girls; first-class 
throughout, a ‘safe Christian home, with the best advantages 
of education. Reference is [aa in nearly every 
city inthe West. C. W. EFFING ELL, DD. Rector. 


RINCIPAL. 
for met a. as Pri Prncial.” Speciation Mest tod 
Science, Rhetoric, Modern inouan, and Literature. 


Languages acquired os a residence of years in 
Europe. Address B » 1x Mitcer Street, = Oe, N.. ¥. 


. Ecieston. 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY, —— N.Y. 


its not see! 
degrees select rae one Th —— 8. Entrance Ereatne 
jw! begin at 9 A.M., at oy 14, t. 
at the Central Hi te Chevelend ‘at the 
Board Education Building, x at Boston at the Chauncy 
Hall School, June rs, and continue three days. For rma- 
tion apply to Treasurer, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
EXETER, N.H. 


Instruction he classical department prepares for colleges 
that ae te highest standard for tdmussion seta ae 
cdasealkslnaibaeateedat — 


ALL PAST MEMBERS OF THE ACADEMY ARE REQUESTED TO 


SEND THEIR ADDRESS, AND RECEIVE A COPY 
- OF THE LAST CATALOGUE. 


For information apply to 


ing 


A. C. PERKINS, Pruncirat. 
INCKNEY’S AGENCY 


ins' The 
Sentsice Teachese’ Bellen List of 
for Sale or to Rent, and other valuable 


‘urnished for stamp. 
men 4 ® School shoal. Directory, 2 pages. Parents’ 
pease on our list, free at 


fr peg, Soa PINCKNEY, 


CD Dene Se corner Fourteenth Street and Broad- 
way, New York City. 


=. STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 





The Harvard Register. 


PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION. 


HARVARD ENTRANCE 


AND 


TERM EXAMINATIONS, 


AND. PREPARATION FOR 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


Assisted by able men in MatHematics and in Mopgrn 
LANGUAGES, continues to read with students for entrance, and 
for Honors and Term Examixations, both personally and by 
correspondence. 

Dr. Humphreys will read with private pupils during the 
summer vacation, and would receive into his house three well- 
recommended pupils. 


+ His system is to spare no labor for such pupils as he 
guarantees, and to require fair compensation. 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
129 WEST CHESTER PARK, 


BOSTON. 
May 1, 1880. 


| [NTEREST ALLOWED BY THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST COMPANY, 


45 Milk Street, cor. Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
This Com isa itory, chartered by the Com- 
soaney et aot oy by ™m 


Interest allowed on deposits, which may at any 
time be withdrawn by check, the same as from any 
National Bank. 


Presipent, AARON C. MAYHEW. 
Vice-Presipents, HENRY SMITH, WM. T. PARKER. 
Secretary, HENRY L. JEWETT. 


J OSERH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all dealers throughout the world 


, Paris ition, 1878. 


For fine ——ar No. 1, 303, lies, 170. For broad 
writing, 294, 389, and Stub Point, 849. For general writin 
feat "Spe Falcon, 878, 908. bag styles to suit all 


ane i- 
TOSEPY GILLOTT & SONS, mae 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 91 John Street, Rae York. 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO.’S 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Tasteful Selection, Artistic Designing, and careful 
Manufacturing combined make them the 
highest standard of excellence. 








FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES. 


Absolute seq, Unvaryi: ng Accuracy, Sensitive 
ction, Durability, 


Are the necessities of a perfect weighing machine. 
ALL THESE REQUISITES ARE TO BE FOUND 
ONLY IN 
FAIRBANKS’ STANDARD SCALES. 
They are made in every,variety, adapted to Saat e 
cacy bnpegwenent wensh cae Wadkene os aly S 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO, 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


WAREHOUSES: 


83 Milk Street, Boston Fairbanks, Brown, & C< 
gir Broadway, New York, Fairbanks & Co. 


‘THE CELLULOID VENEER CO., 


Sole owners of the right to manufacture and sell 


CELLULOID VENEERS 


THROYGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


Perfect imitations of Tortoise Shell, Malachite, Ebony, 
— and Veneers of all colors and shades of color, in large 
heets beautifully polished. 

aa These veneers are adapted to all interior deco- 
ration, and have been | by oo best architects and 
decorators. 

Manufacturers of Carriages, Railway Cars, Vessels, 
Furniture, Pianos, mee, Ce Caskets, Picture Frames, 
end Cabinet Work of every description, are invited to call at 
our rooms, 

No. 52 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, 
and examine our goods. 
Asner I. Benyor 


Gro. F. Wurrinc . 
Francis S. Wittiams 


President. 
Vice-President and Manager. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


()NE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


1780-1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA 


In their best and 
on: 


contain t that is needful for the sustenance and 
every ingredient 


analysis of starch, gum, 


cable substance called aa yee eae ee bet 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 








APER WAREHOUSE. 
W. T. BARKER & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Waurre anp Manitta Paper, 


COLORED MEDIUMS, TISSUES, TWINES, ETC. 
43 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


RTHUR REED 
Offers his services in the care of estates, the collection 
aot Gee 2 en Se Pee = oe 
best references, or bonds, given if 
__ 96 State Street. 








ENRY W. HARTWELL, 
Architect, 47 Semadie Street, Boston. 


LLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE 
OF ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Sent free to any address. Frost & ApAms, 
33 and 35 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


IDDIFIELD & CO., 
OPTICIANS. 
No. 38 West Street, Boston. 


_»P. GRIMMER. 
FLORIST, 


st West Srreet, near Tremont, Boston. 


NEAT ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE. 
Vs oe & wey atten Cre, 6 eins Geneed gem 


phlet 3 ON homing how 1 ue Or Oe ch Ointer Set, oes. 
HE GREAT FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN BOSTON AND 
The world-renowned Steamers “‘ Bris! 
and magnificent Steamers ‘‘ Old Colony” and 


OLD PARLOR PAPERS. 


“ ARTISTICALLY NICE.” 
Pere Gai ew <3 . Hi. BAROes. 
121 Hanover Street, near ‘ashington Street, Bos: 


ONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Corticelli Spool Silk we Twist Em- 
broidery Purse Twist, Florence Knitting Silks. ice, 
18 Summer Street. GEO. D. ATKINS, ‘ACen. 


PECTACLES 
That will om all sights. Send three moans & for an illus- 


i of 150 pages, and be convinced. Microscopes 
an 


R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing O 
J: 1016 Chestnut Street, Phiindclphia, Pa. 


(LINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Successors TO MENEELY & Seeane, 

BELL FOUNDERS . ROY, N.Y., 
Manufacture a superior quality of of Bells. Special attention 
given to Church Bells. 

sar Catalogues : sent free to O parties needing bells. 


ARtistic wooD 


MANTELS, 


Cabinet, Pier, and Mantel Mirrors. Open Fire- soeinete for 
wood or coal, in Bronze, Tiles, Nickel, Brass, etc 


T. B. STEWART & CO., 
75 and 77 West Twenty-Third om, New York. 


[AGNETIC TREATMENT. 
PELEG WADSWORTH, 


At Quincy House from 10 to 12 A.M., at No. 37 = Brook- 
line Street, from 2 to 4 P. M., 
RESIDENCE AT WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Parties wishing treatment at their homes will be accommo- 
dated without extra charge. 


‘THE NEW SANITARIUM. 








Dio LEWIS’ SANITARIUM, 


oe THE CURE OF INVALIDS), 
At Heights, eight miles from Boston. 
This i has opened under the happiest auspices. 
Send for full circular to 
DR. DIO LEWIS, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


The Harvard Register. 


REDUCED FROM $2.50 TO $1.50. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


With a life of the Author, and illustrative notes. B: — 
LiAM Grey, , of M Cotes ent Go anes Semele. 
x vol., 8vo, 380 pages. tly printed at the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. Cloth, extra, bevelled boards, casos 


it 5 
as CONTENTS. 


Papers, Seward Bic hiana, etc, — Letters 
from unpu! SS originals i in the -: iteh Museum. 

The London Critic says of this edition, “‘ We have seldom 
seen a more beautiful volume than this edition of Sir Phili 


Sidney’s and binding vie wit 


ben oy il The t 
= another in edieeatt a aan en united ee should 


‘aay ae uaedl a canon 
mite pues wil ve the alg of hs tion foot 
stereotyped pp ee 1.50 each, mailed, postage free. 
on receipt of price, ae dae in the United — or Canada. 


68 School "Sank TTccsse, Mass. 


OSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
146 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 


INN & HEATH, 
Publishers of School and College Text Books. 
Tremont Place, Boston; 4 Bond Street, New York; 
ond 56 State Street, 
Dascriprive CATALOGUE sent postpaid on application. 


ONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Headquarters for Sunday-school Supplies. 
Congregational House, Boston. Gero. P. Smrrn, Agent. 


NMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of ee on MODERN woe? of ant, em- 
bracing uctions of famous original paintings, sculpture, 
quibieesegel subjects, etc. , cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send stam qe ¢ of 1,600 subjects. 
JOHN SOULE, Pus.isuer 
a Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











AS Sealers SPEAKERS, SINGERS. 
“THE VOICE” 


al Bonn of SrurrerinG and STAMMERING, exposes 
” systems, and treats of Singing and Elocution. 


Published monthly, It will be sent during 1880 with Dr. 
Cohen’s book “‘ The — and The Voice” (price 50 cents) 


for one dollar ; sii ro cents. Address 
EBGAR 5. WERNER, Albany, N.Y. 


HARLES DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Latin. — Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenel, ond Livy . «4. 2 6 2 1 2 ow ct ow 2. 35 

1 GREEK. Hears Iliad, Gospel St. John, and Xenop 
2. 75 


& & O Cue e500 » ~6. 0. orig ere @ eo 


= free. Send for descriptive circulars. 
‘tar College Papers with aa rates wanted. 


GERMONS OF 
EDWARD E. HALE 


are published every 
$1.00 for series of twenty, "or-6 cents each. 
GEORGE H. a, 


ror Mitk Srreet, r, Boston. 
LJISTORY A AND CHRONOLOGY 


OF THE TWO AMERICAS. 
history from the earliest dis- 


the day. Full, exhaustive, and unequalled 
to the present ex 
for reference. It contains the works ks, word for word, of the 
one royal quarto 
» fully iMustented { (equivalent to 
ra pages). a critics pronounce rs apr 
merican History, unequal reference or 
No teacher, editor, aos man, or et 


to be ~vithoun j it, Mailed, prepaid Tee 
Yates to teachers. Circulars of rg alien illmarth 
Bond Street, New York. 


EE & SHEPARD. 
4« FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


THE WORKS OF VIRGIL, Trestieed into English 
(65 pages) on translators 


week, immediately after t Savery. Price ' 


Bkown's EMOLLIENT 


or 


ORANGE FLOWERS 
AND GLYCERINE, 


FOR 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, ROUGHNESS OF 
THE SKIN, SUNBURN, TAN, AND 
FRECKLES. 


A FRAGRANT, SOOTHING, AND HEALING LOTION, 


so CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Order through your nearest druggist, or from 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO,, 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


504 WASHINGTON, COR. BEDFORD STREET, 


BOSTON. 


WARD P. WHITE, 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


23 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 


Gents’ fine Hand and Machine Sewed Goods a specialty in all 
the leading styles. 


Button, Lace, Congress, Sailor Ties, 
Oxford Strap Shoes, 


AT THE 


Patent Leather Pumps, etc., 


LOWEST PRICES. 


All goods made to my order and fully warranted. 
EDWARD P. WHITE, 
23 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 


EVERE HOUSE, BOSTON. 


Horse Cars to all 
door. CHAS. 


depots pass the 


BFERRIN, is, roranron, 


Bowdoin Square, Boston. 


HE QUINCY HOUSE, BOSTON. 
One of the best furnished, aaa ae admirab! 


SS. 7 


and Brattle Square. 


Brattle Se 


, Poppe NSON’ & CO. Panws 





MERICAN HOUSE, BOSTON. 
This Hotel which in spaciousness, convenience of ar 


$2.50, $3.00, AND $3.50 PER DAY. 


THE BEST IN AMERICA. 


Suton, two, 


SEY pee 





tments, is unequalled in 

yay sp ehiiel sepuncen i 
of its table, the cleanliness and ; 
attention to details so essen- 


LEWIS RICE & SON. 


CANDY. 


Me Cds 


five dollars for a sample box, 
Senleanaee dapat cnt 
Confectioner, 70 Madison St., Chicago. 









vi The Harvard Register. 


Macutiar, Parker, & Company, 
CLOTHIERS, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FINE CLOTHS 


FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 
Memorandum of some of the articles kept in stock, in full assortment of sizes and 
shapes, rzady for immediate use. 

SPRING OVERCOATS. — French and German black Worsted —E 
Meltons —German black and blue Granite Coating — Wears Fagan bi 3 
Silk Mixtures — American Silk Vitae tone ete, 
nals — American Camel’s-hair Frieze. 
BUSINESS SACK-COAT SUITS.—American Silk Mixtures, diagonal, d 
ee Sank, and Vi Ghavinter a Kas lize of naa dnnte- gee of Cong, Rie, 
ictoria a t- 
terns — choice blue Fiannels. = 
WALKING-COAT SUITS. ——— Double and Twist—German Basket Suitings — 
Sqptun Silk-mixed Granite — American hair-line Suitings from the Broadbrook 
Sone. COAT SUITS. — French, English, and American Diagonals in silk mixtures 
and worsteds — American fancy basket sui suitings — German dark-blue Basket pattern. 
DRESS FROCK-COATS AND WAISTCOATS.—German black Broadcloths— 
French and English Worsted Diagonals. . 
FULL-DRESS COATS AND WAISTCOATS. — German fine black Broadcloths. 


DRESS TROUSERS. — German fine black Doeskins. 
WHITE VESTS. — Fancy Marseilles (of recent importation) and white Duck. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


Garments made to measure in the best possible manner, with selection from our entire 
e stock. We present the following partial list of leading styles : — 


BROADCLOTHS AND DOESKINS.— Marling & Co.’s West-of-England ium 
Cabinet Cloths — Fine German Goods from Wiese Brothers—Forstman & Huffman’s 

ties. 

SPRING AND SUMMER SUITINGS. — ish and _e Worsted Diagonals — 
Taylor, J, & J, Crombie, and J. & HB wlemen O68 Popa Leonia 

rown — an ren o= 
ines Cheviots, from Georges River Mills. 

SPRING Sree eTee, — — English Meltons — German es atta en hoe 
Diagonals — A line of Scotch weaves for thin woollen overgarments, mix- 
tures, etc. — 

Oe be “ris Mtn pf 5 er Consimerte Rogish 
meres, artin, le _ i 
and German Doeskins : 

IMPORTED LIVERY GOODS. oe Cloths and Kerseys, for coachmen’s overcoats — 
English Livery Cloths, for inside coa “tren nein for trousers and knee-breeches — 
English Striped Valencias, ior iecelneeee 


FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


Fine Shirts made to order, and warranted perfect fitting. 

White and Colored Ready- made Shirts. 

Shirts made from shrunk Flannel, for tourists, yachtsmen, and sportsmen. Very neat 
and —— = of our own manufacture. 

All the novelties eck Wear. 

Best makes of Pisin = Fancy Coand 

i a ten, i eaenee & ame. Special lines of our own 


importation. 
Cowes, for driving and dress and et — 
Silk, and +s Umbrellas. 
é: Cuffs, | 
Gowns and B: 


Dressing ackets. 
Pajemes of Silk om oon ht Woollen, for the warmer months. 


MACULLAR, PARKER, & COMPANY, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET, 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


JOHN C. PAIGE, 


INSURANCE AGENCY. 


7 EXCHANGE PLACE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(;OLD AND SILVER WARE, ETC. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD, & CO, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, SAPPHIRES, 


RUBIES, PEARLS, ETC., 


Watches, Clocks, and Artistic Bronzes, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE JEWELRY. 


We invite particular attention to our unusually large and attractive stock of 


BRIDAL AND PRESENTATION SILVER, 


Comprising the latest novelties, many of which are special, and not to be 
= found Gaowhane. : 


BIGELOW, KENNARD, & CO, 


WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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